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HERE are several sorts of reputation 
— good, indifferent, bad. A good 
reputation is the sort that pays— 


the only sort that you, as a dealer or painter, 
can afford to have. It can only be acquired 
by selling and using the best material. In 
paint, Pure White Lead (see list of genu: 
ine brands) and Pure Linseed Oil are the 


best. 


aie OC By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY Cleveland. FRE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM Salem, Mass. able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 

folder showing picture ef house painted in different designs or various styles or 
— _- combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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Mr. Gladstone's peaceful 
death at Hawarden on 
Thursday of last week ended a painful illoess 
of more than nine months. With the excep- 
tion of the formation of a cataract, which 
was removed several years ago, Mr. Glad- 
stone had been almost entirely free from 
serious ailments of any kind during the 
eighty-eight years of his life. About nine 
months ago he began to suffer severe facial 
pains, and until within the last four weeks 
those pains, with occasional intermissions. 
were cruelly severe. The disease, which 
was cancerous in its nature, took the most 
painful phase, and his suffering was of the 
must intense type. By his wish the details 
of his disease and therefore the story of 
his heroism have been only lightly touched 
upon by the newspapers. Death was to him 
only an incident, and he did not wish its 
importance to be exaggerated. With the 
exception of brief periods of delirium his 
mind was clear until the last. On Tuesday 
his failure of strength was so pronounced 
that the approach of death was evident. 
That day and the following night the great 
statesman lay, surrounded by all the members 
of his family, conscious most of the time, 
bat without the power of speech. Once he 
was heard to murmur a prayer in French, 
Mrs. Gladstone did not leave her husband's 
side during the last twenty-four hours. When 
his son, the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, read 
the Litany at his bedside not long before 
his death, he was heard to murmur “ Amen,” 
This was the last word he spoke: 


Perfect silence reigned at the 
Castle and in the grounds about 
it, but the village was crowded with anxious 
people, and with newspaper correspondents 
and reporters, whose eager interest expressed 
the attitude of the nation and of the civilized 
world. As soon as it was known that the end 
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had come, messages of consolation and tributes 
of admiration began to pour into Hawarden 
from all parts of the world and from every 
class of society. The Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, the Czar of Russia, the President of 
France, sent their condolences as if a great 
monarch had died. Throughout England a 
universal hush silenced all political con- 
tent‘ons, and a universal sorrow was ex- 
pressed by all classes. Mr. Gladstone was 
pre-eminently a man of the nation; repre- 
senting by position, education, and social 
affiliation the privileged classes, he was, in 
sympathy and by long service, a man of 
the people, and the universal grief showed 
how deeply the people mourned him. Not 
many days ago the University of Oxford, 
of which he bas been such an illustrious 
member, but which has often treated him 
with coldness, sent a letter of condolence 
through its Vice-Chancellor, to which Mr. 
Gladstone replied: “ There is no expression 
of Christian sympathy that I value more than 
that of the ancient University of Oxford— 
the God-fearing and God-sustaining Univer- 
sity of Oxford; I served her, perhaps mis- 
takenly, but to the best of my ability. My 
most earnest prayers are hers to the utter- 
most and to the last.” It is doubtful if any 
other formal expression of sorrow and sym- 
pathy could have given Mr. Gladstone such 
satisfaction in his last moments as this mes- 
sage from his beloved University. 


The feeling of the House of 
Commons was expressed in the 
decision that Parliament should adopt the 
course of procedure followed only twice in 
its history—on the occasion of the death of 
the Earl of Chatham and of the younger 
Pitt—and present an address to the Queen 
praying for a funeral at public charge and a 
monument to be erected at Westminster Ab- 


bey. This was done, on the motion of Mr, 
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Balfour. The scene in Parliament on Friday 
was unprecedented in the memory of this 
generation. Both Houses were crowded to 
the uttermost. Mr. Balfour, although show- 
ing unmistakable signs of illness, gave every 
evidence of his deep personal affection for 
Mr. Gladstone in the pathos and tenderness 
of his speech. Sir William Harcourt, who 
is far from emotional, described Mr. Glad- 
stone as the most kind, the most tolerant, and 
the most placable of all chiefs, and then, 
when he came to a quotation from the Life of 
Pitt, “No man was more beloved by his 
friends,” broke down; and there followed a 
silence so deep that it seemed almost terrible 
in its intensity. Sir William recovered him- 
self, and continued in a broken voice, “or 
more inspired those who had the happiness 
to live in his society,” and then abruptly fin- 
ished his speech, as if unable to trust himself. 
In the House of Lords, Lord Rosebery mani- 
fested the same depth of feeling; and when 
he referred to one of Mr. Gladstone’s latest 
letters, written to Lady Salisbury on the occa- 
sion of the accident to Lord Salisbury, the 
Premier, who is regarded as hard-headed and 
devoid of sentiment, bowed his head in his 
hands and wept like a child. An English 
newspaper well says, “Such tears give salt 
to public life in England.” The Duke of 
Devonshire, in behalf of the Liberal-Union- 
ists, expressed generous appreciation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s services, saying that their sever- 
ance from Mr. Gladstone was a most painful 
incident. But, he added, he could “recall 
no word from Mr. Gladstone which added 
unnecessarily to the bitterness of the situa- 
tion.” In deference to the deep desire of 
the nation, the Gladstone family have waived 


their preference fora quiet funeral at Hawar- 


den, and Mr. Gladstone will be laid at rest 
on Saturday of this week in Statesmen’s 
Corner in Westminster Abbey, where, in due 
time, his statue will be placed beside that 
of Peel and facing that of Disraeli. The 
most impressive tribute which Mr. Gladstone 
has received has been, not the messages 
from rulers, statesmen, and men of every class 
and condition, but the sudden hush which 
‘has fallen upon England, and, indeed, upon 
all Europe; and the sense of inadequacy 
which both speakers and hearers have evi- 
dently felt in all the spoken estimates of the 
great statesman’s character and service. ‘There 
is a deep sense of the lack of proportion be- 
tween the great life that is finished and any 
tribute which can be paid to it. 
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News of the movements of the 
Spanish and American fleets was 
scarce last week, and even the usual rumors 
and sensational inventions were fewer and 
more shadowy than usual. Rightly and 
wisely, the censorship of dispatches was 
stringent. What is known with reasonable 
certainty is that the Spanish fleet, after leav- 
ing Curacao, as we noted in our last issue, 
proceeded without great speed, but probably 
in a direct course, to Santiago, on the south- 
east coast of Cuba. It is reported from 
Hayti that the Spanish squadron took only a 
small coal supply at Curacao, and the indica- 
tions are that it reached Santiago with scant 
provisions and coal supply, and perhaps in 
need of repairs. «The torpedo-destroyer 
Terror and the Alicante were on Sunday still 
at Martinique, the former making repairs; itis 
reported that coal has been refused these 
boats by the Martinique authorities. If the 
Spanish ships have left Santiago, it was not 
known by the American press up to Tuesday. 
Santiago harbor has in one and the same 
point a great advantage and a great disad- 
vantage as a refuge or basis. Its narrow 
harbor-entrance would make it difficult for 
our ships to get at the enemy; on the other 
hand, a comparatively small squadron of our 
ships could hold the Spanish squadron “ bot- 
tled up,” as the phrase goes. That our two 
squadrons under Admiral Sampson and Com- 
modore Schley (with, very possibly, a reorgan- 
ization of the squadrons to meet the need of 
one really fast squadron) are trying to close in 
on the Spaniards is beyond doubt. Admiral 
Sampson’s ships were at or near Key West 
on Thursday of last week ; no authentic state- 
ment of their whereabouts since that day has 
been made public. It should be remembered 
that in naval maneuvering among such a 
labyrinth of islands, straits, passages, and 
seas as are found in the Caribbean, the pur- 
sued always has animmense advantage. The 
word “elusive” as applied to the Spanish 
ships has been really overworked in the 
newspaper head-lines the past week, but it is 
eminently expressive. Our squadrons have not 
only to chase and find the enemy, but to guard 
against unexpected movements, to be pre- 
pared to meet wisely every one of half a dozen 
different courses the enemy may take. The 
opinion is gaining ground that Admiral Cer- 
vera’s real object is neither to fight our ships 
nor to bring aid and relief to Spanish ports 
in Cuba, but to make such a demonstration 
of activity as will help produce the impression 
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in Spain that the Government is waging war 
with energy. Nor is it impossible that a 
dash at some unprotected point on our coast 
is intended, both for purposes of revenge and 
for international impression. 


On Wednesday, May 18, the 
cruiser St. Louis and the tug 
Wompatuck cut the cables at Santiago and 
Guantanamo. Later reports of the actions 
at Cardenas and Cienfuegos mentioned last 
week show that the damage done by our 
ships was much greater than at first re- 
ported; at the latter place it is said that 
about three hundred of the Spaniards were 
killed. The Cadiz fleet is still in port; 
rumors of its sailing come daily, and it is 
alleged that it has now been strengthened by 
the addition of several vessels, and is to be 
divided, one squadron going to the Philippines 
with troops and supplies, the other coming 
westward. The fleet includes several formida- 
ble vessels ; among them are five fast armored 
ships ; the Pelayo (9,900 tons) is the strongest 
ship in the Spanish navy. The safety of our 
Oregon has been officially announced, but her 
exact whereabouts is still not known. She 
was at the Barbadoes on Friday of last week, 
and is now probably at Key West. The 
voyage of 13,000 miles has been made with- 
out the least injury to machinery, and in ex- 
cellent time; the achievement is in all ways 
a fine one. 


Naval News 


: An event of some importance 
whe Insurgents i. the arrival in this country of 
Dr. Capote, Vice-President of the Cuban 
Republic, with officers of the insurgent army. 
The party came by way of Jamaica, and ex- 
perienced great danger and suffering at sea 
between Cuba and Jamaica. Dr. Capote 
said : 

I desire to thank the great American people 
and their Government for the resolution they 
have made to free us from the tyrannical rule of 
Spain. The people of Cuba believe in the good 
faith of the people of America. They believe in 
their honesty of purpose to free Cuba and are 
confident of their ability to do so ; but it must be 
borne in mind that the loadstar of the Cuban is 
not merely freedom from the dominion of Spain, 
but independence from outside control, however 
beneficent that control might be, and absolute 
non-interference by others in the management of 
our own affairs. “Cuba free and independent” 
is the watchword of Cuban liberty. 

The Cuban commanders await some decisive 
step on the part of your generals. If you can 
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open up and maintain communication with the 
Cuban armies, and give us a plentiful supply of 
arms and ammunition, we will free Cuba without 
the loss of an American soldier. Our position 
on the field is precarious. For lack of supplies, 
we cannot concentrate our troops. Our camps 
shift from place to place, according to food con- 
ditions. We are hampered and embarrassed for 
lack of ammunition. We cannot arm the men 
we are able to put in the field. Open up com- 
munication, give us arms and supplies, and we ask 
no more. 

As to the eventual settlement of the island, 

when the war is ended and when the last Spanish 
soldier has left Cuba, the work of the provisional 
government will be ended. The people of Cuba, 
whatever the class or sympathy, will then say 
how we shall be governed. There will be no 
reprisals, no confiscation, no distinctions. 
This final statement, namely, that the people 
of Cuba are to say how Cuba is to be gov- 
erned, is fair and just, but from the first para- 
graph quoted might perhaps be inferred an 
impatience on the part of the insurgents at 
the assumption by the United States of con- 
trol of Cuba until the day comes when the 
people can be put in power. Nothing is 
more certain than that the United States will 
not hand Cuba over to any military or civil 
government until this country has assured : 
first, the exclusion of Spain from the island ; 
and, secondly, the free and full choice of 
governing authorities, executive and legisla- 
tive, by the Cuban people itself. 


The magnitude of the under- 
ras taking to carry on two wars 
of invasion—one in Cuba, one in the Philip- 
pines—was hardly appreciated at first. Ad- 
miral Dewey, no doubt, can hold his own at 
Manila until help reaches him, but he cannot 
advance a step; while the danger of interna- 
tional complications, growing out of disorder 
or anarchy on the island, is grave. To 
move supplies and 15,000 or 20,000 troops to 
Manila from San Francisco is a work requir- 
ing time and involved in a huge mass of de- 
tails. It is hard to see why the work was not 
begun the instant the attack on Manila was 
ordered, but it is true that the force of regu- 
lars available was small, and the task of enlist- 
ing, equipping, and concentrating volunteers 
was of necessity slow. On Sunday (May 22 
the cruiser Charleston sailed at last; she is 
due at Manila in about thirty days. The 
coast-defense monitor Monterey is to be sent 
to the Philippines, but can hardly be ready 
before three weeks, The City of Pekin is 
on the point of sailing, as we write, with 
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troops; other ships are being loaded, and a 
second expedition will start after June |. 


Volunteers from Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 


and Minnesota are massed at San Francisco. 
If Spain sends ships and troops through the 
Suez Canal to the Philippines, they must 
cover a distance 1,300 miles greater than 
that from San Francisco to Manila; thus we 
shall have a fair warning, and can, through 
Hong-Kong, warn Admiral Dewey. If our 
delay is great, Spain’s (according to her usual 
precedents, at least) will be greater. The 
likelihood of Spain’s sending a fleet to fight 
Dewey is considered small by strategists. 
She could ill spare from Spain and Cuba 
enough vessels and strong enough vessels to 
make the fighting chance a fair one. Gen- 
eral Merritt thoroughly understands the situa- 
tion, and is doing everything in his power to 
make the expedition efficient and successful. 


During the past week the 
movements of troops have 
been significant. About 105,000 men have 
now been accepted as volunteers, and are or 
soon will be mustered in. At Chickamauga 
about forty thousand volunteers have now 
arrived, replacing the smaller number of reg- 
ulars recently there. A regiment of regulars 


Movements of Troops 


has been ordered to Mobile from New Orleans, | 


increasing the force at the Mobile camp to 
six regiments. From New Orleans also two 
regiments of regulars have been sent to San 
Francisco. Ten thousand men are already 
in camp on the Pacific slope. The total 
force to be sent to the Philippines will be at 
least fifteen thousand men, of whom five 
thousand will be regulars. Itis a satisfaction 
to learn that General Merritt has succeeded 
in obtaining the proportion of regulars which 
he desired instead of being forced to go out 
with the absurdly small force first proposed by 
the War Department. The orders to move to 
Washington, Chickamauga, and Tampa have 
depleted many State camps. The Tampa 
force—with that at Lakeland, near by—is 
rapidly increasing. As difficulty has been 
experienced in getting water for so many thou- 
sand men, it has been proposed to establish 
a camp at another point in Florida; Miami 
and Jacksonville have been mentioned. It is 
a pleasure to be able to say that the raising of 
ten thousand yellow-fever immunes is actively 
under way. The nominations of colonels 
for six of the ten regiments into which the 
corps will be divided are said by army men 
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to be the best of any nominations yet made; 
at all events, they are in grateful contrast to 
the nominations of too many “sons of their 
fathers.” Our troops have not needed a 
Cuban invasion to show how little fitted they 
are for tropical climates, as witness the cases 
of prostration at the Southern camps. The 
War Department has now grasped the fact 
that hammocks rather than blankets are nec- 
essary for comfort in Cuba and in the Philip- 
pines; it has, therefore, given an order for 
the purchase of forty thousand hammocks. 
Some of our Consuls in Australia have had 
offers from hundreds of men wanting to go 
to the front; and it is also announced that a 
full regiment of soldiers, many of whom 
have already served in the British Army. 
has been offered by Canadians living in 
Chicago, a second regiment being ready to 
enlist on short notice. Perhaps the most 
interesting event of the week in the move- 
ment of troops was when the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts passed through Baltimore. This 
time thousands of welcoming citizens greeted 
the soldiers with the traditional hospitality 
of Baltimoreans, anxious to atone for the 
mobbing of April 19, 1861, when the Sixth 
marched through on its way to Washington. 


Last week in Congress was 
notable because of the pas- 
sage of the Auxiliary Navy Volunteer Bill. 
The appropriation has been reduced from 
four million to three million dollars, and the 
volunteer force is limited to three thousand 
men. The bill gives legal authority for the 
enlistment of men to serve for one year in the 
harbor patrol boats. Eighty-five such boats 
are being secured, and the work of patrolling 
will no longer have the haphazard character 
made necessary by the delay in securing 
legislation. Another bill, however, is needed 
for complete harbor protection; it should 
authorize the closing of harbors, if necessary, 
in time of war, and should impose adequate 
penalties when the rules concerning mine 
fields are violated. The Navy Personnel 
Bill, raising engineers and others to their 
proper rank, is still delayed. Opponents 
might well consider that this bill is not a 
war measure; it was not devised to meet 
the present emergency; yet its sponsors 
believe, with justice, that its immediate pas- 
sage will do much to stimulate the officers 
and men of .our navy to more heroic 
endeavor. Still more dilatory has been 
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the course of Congress in dealing with the 
bill which would make it unlawful to print 
or reproduce any information as to the 
strength of our fortifications. After debate, 
the Democratic and some Republican Repre- 
sentatives actually voted to recommit, on the 
ground that it was an attempt to curb the 
freedom of the press! Mr. Bland gravely 
read the guarantee of the Constitution on 
that subject. Mr. McEwan insisted that the 
prohibition ought not to be operative except 
in time of war. Mr. Bailey asked if the bill 
would not impose penalties on newspaper 
men who innocently described fortifications 
in time of peace. It is disheartening that 
Congressmen continue to show fear lest our 
army be conducted on military principles. 
Unfortunately, we have no law prescribing a 
penalty for furnishing information about our 
fortifications ; the present measure will pre- 
vent foreign governments from obtaining 
such information, and should be passed at 
once. It would be well to add another im- 
posing a heavy fine on journals which pub- 
lish advance information about the military 
or naval plans of the Government, without 
authority, and which publish incorrect reports 
respecting the conduct of the war, except on 
evidence such as gives some adequate reason 
for believing them to be true. 


Last week at Philadelphia oc- 
curred the launching of the 
Alabama, the first of the new trio of 11,500- 
ton battle-ships authorized two years ago, and 
contracted for some months later, The other 
boats are named the Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and they are being built at Newport News 
and San Francisco. When the sister ships, 
Kearsarge and Kentucky, were launched some 
weeks ago, we noted the points of difference 
between them and the preceding class of 
battle-ships. The most striking change was 
in the superimposed turrets. In the just- 
launched Alabama (of the same length, beam, 
draught, speed, coal-supply, and horse-power 
as the Kearsarge) there is no need to super- 
impose eight-inch gun turrets on top of the 
thirteen-inch, since there are no eight-inch 
guns. The Alabama’s main battery consists 
of four thirteen-inch and fourteen six-inch 
guns. The latter are the largest of rapid-fire 
guns, and the Alabama will be the first ship 
to carry them. When the batteries of the 
Kearsarge class were planned, there were no 
larger rapid-fire guns than the five-inch. The 
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combined energy of the six-inch battery will 
be about 225,000 foot-tons a minute. The 
intermediate eight-inch guns of other battle- 
ships are omitted to avoid over-arming, and 
also to lessen weight above the water-line. 
The main battery is more widely separated 
than in other battle-ships, thus affording more 
complete protection to the gunners. On the 
main deck eight of the guns will be inclosed 
in a central battery; in the bows on the same 
deck are two more, and on the upper deck 
four more ; they are protected by six inches 
of steel, and may be fired dead ahead or dead 
astern as well as on the broadside. The 
additional battery consists of sixteen  six- 
pounders and four four-pounders (the latter 
to be mounted in the fighting-tops), and there 
are also four torpedo-tubes. The Alabama's 
turrets are elliptical in form, and are the first 
of their kind in our navy; thus more room 
for handling the guns is secured. The most 
Striking of all the new features, however, is 
the placing of the smoke-pipes abreast of each 
other. It is believed that the Alabama’s 
fighting power will be greater than that of 
any other battle-ship afloat. 

While the navy should 
be congratulated on such 
a prospective addition, it must not be forgot- 
ten that our greatest need lies in an increase of 
armored cruisers and torpedo craft. The plea 
of General Tracy, ex-Secretary of the Navy, for 
more cruisers is especially worthy of regard, 
coming from one who had a strong hand in 
making the navy what it is. We would also 
note the fact that the Charleston is expected to 
take twenty-four days from San Francisco to 
Manila, allowing two days at Honolulu for 
coaling. Ifwe hada boat like the Brooklyn at 
San Francisco, she would make the distance 
at a quarter greater speed, without the neces- 
sity of stopping at any coaling station. Again, 
the success of the Spanish squadron in the 
Caribbean Sea last week in evading our ships, 
and perhaps thus delaying still further our 
invasion of Cuba, was largely due to the fact 
that we had not enough swift armored cruis- 
ers quickly to capture and destroy it. Our 
reliance was only on our necessarily slow 
battle-ships. The indications of this war 
thus far seem to us to confirm the position 
taken by The Outlook before the war opened. 
that the great naval need of the country is 
not for more battle-ships, but for better bar- 
bor defenses and more armored cruisers of 
great speed. 
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The effect of war on finance and 

commerce was impressively shown 
in Spain last week by a further drop of 
Spanish Government four per cent. bonds to 
a new low record. The other bonds of that 
Government also declined heavily ; Spanish- 
Cubans being worth less than one-quarter of 
their quotation when the insurrection began. 
The price of Bank of Spain shares has 
declined so rapidly as to represent a loss of 
one-half in four months. The Cortes has 
now passed measures for the temporary abo- 
lition of the import duty on raw cotton and 
for the abolition of differential duties on 
foreign ships trading between Spain and her 
colonies. The first measure will probably 
aid Catalonian manufacturers; the second 
may encourage blockade-running. In this 
country there is a continuance of the phe- 
nomenal export conditions already reported 
and not due to the exigencies of war. Ten 
months of the fiscal year show an excess of 
exports over imports double the largest total of 
any complete year. For the entire fiscal year 
the estimated excess is put at six hundred 
million dollars. Imports, however, have de- 
clined eighty-nine millions for the ten months ; 
the exports being one hundred and twenty-five 
millions ahead of all previous records. Much 
of the increase is due to the demand for food 
products abroad, a demand greater than 
ever. The price for bread has been advanced 
a cent a loaf, and retail butchers have raised 
their price for beef two cents a pound. A 
notable advance is that of ten per cent. in 
leather—mostly calfskins and harness leather 
—due to army orders. Such orders have also 
resulted in renewed activity in woolen and 
cotton mills, and their effect is also seen in 
the iron and steel industries. The Govern- 
ment’s special demand, however, is only part 
of the general demand for iron and steel, 
which, as our readers know, has been the 
greatest on record, and so has the produc- 
tion. There is scarcely any increase in 
prices. The production of copper is a tenth 
greater than last year, and the price remains 
unchanged. Railway net earnings for the 
past three months are nearly seventeen per 
cent. ahead of those for the like period a 
year ago. Interesting events in the railway 
world have been the formal election of Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew to the Chairmanship of 
the Vanderbilt roads; of Mr. S. R. Calloway 
as President of the New York Central; of 
Mr. W. H. Newman as President of the 
Lake Shore, and of Mr. W. H. Conniff as 
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President of the New York, Chicago, and St. 
Louis (the “ Nickel Plate”). Mr. H. B. Led- 
yard has been re-elected President of the 
Michigan Central. 
& 

Sagasta has _ suc- 
ceeded in forming a 
new Cabinet after two weeks of arduous ne- 
gotiation. The Premier’s success in averting 
a split in the Liberal party and in forming 
even an intermediary Cabinet is regarded as 
another evidence of his great political skill. 
The new men in the Cabinet are largely un- 
known in this country. The Minister of Ma- 
rine, Captain Aunon, is a young man for the 
position, but he is regarded in Madrid as a 
man of exceptional ability. Sefior Gamazo, the 
new Minister of Public Instruction, brings to 
his position a reputation as a financial author- 
ity of the firstrank. He is said to be cordially 
hated by place-hunters and self-seekers on 
account of his disposition to guard the public 
treasury and the vigor of his character. He 
is a man of great hopefulness—a quality 
which is sorely in demand at Madrid. Sefior 
Castillo, the Spanish Ambassador in Paris, 
was appointed to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, but he has declined to accept the po- 
sition; and his services in Paris have been so 
important to the Spanish Government that it 
is doubtful if he will be forced to undertake 
the responsibilities with which the Premier 
has chargedhim. This reconstruction of the 
Spanish Ministry probably has no signifi- 
cance, so far as the general policy of Spain 
is concerned. That policy will unquestion- 
ably be the aggressive conduct of the war 
until some further and more crushing calamity 
overtakes Spanish arms. 


It is gratifying to note a 
distinct change of tone 
toward this country in France; for Ameri- 
cans have been both puzzled and disappointed 
by the unfriendly attitude of some of the 
organs of opinion in Paris and of some pub- 
lic men. It ought to be remembered that 
the press of Paris is confessedly venal, and 
that it frequently misrepresents public sen- 
timent in France as grossly as sensational 
journalism misrepresents public sentiment 
in America. It must be remembered also 
that there is a very considerable and in- 
fluential class of people in France who are 
very heavy holders of Spanish securities, 
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the amount of these holdings being, it is 
said, not less than $600,000,000. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that 
a press which is for sale should have been 
purchased. Sooner or later that keen intel- 
ligence which is sometimes obscured but 
never wholly destroyed in France must dis- 
cern the facts in the Cuban situation and our 
motives in endeavoring to change that situa- 
tion. French passion and excitability some- 
times lead French opinion astray, but in the 
end French intelligence may be trusted. 
There are many indications that it is begin- 
ning to dissipate the prejudice expressed by 
the press during the past few weeks; the 
newspapers are changing their tone, and are 
beginning to appreciate what the loss of 
American friendship would involve to French 
trade and French art. As the result of a 
number of interviews between the representa- 
tives of the State Department at Washington 
and of the French Embassy, a very cordial 
understanding has been reached between the 
two Governments. Misapprehensions grow- 
ing out of the Lafayette incident, and vari- 
ous other minor affairs, have been removed. 
Unfavorable criticisms of the United States 
and unfriendly expressions toward the Ameri- 
can people in Paris have been authoritatively 
disavowed. The arrival in this country of 
M. Robineau, representing “ Le Temps ” and 
“Le Matin,” with a special letter from the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, means 
that Paris will now be in the way of receiv- 
ing at first hand trustworthy intelligence. 


It becomes clearer that feel- 
ing on the Continent of 
Europe toward this country is divided along 
class lines. The people as a whole, wherever 
they are well informed, are friendly; the gov- 
erning and aristocratic classes are, as a rule, 
unfriendly. Prince Bismarck has made him- 
self a censor, not only of our political action, 
but of our public manners. He has said, in 
substance, that we are a growing and power- 
ful people, very deficient in the instincts of 
politeness—a comment which comes with cu- 
rious inconsistency from a diplomatist whose 
name has been the synonym for discourtesy in 
diplomacy for the last quarter of acentury. He 
has lately said that the present war is due to 
systematic American provecation; that the 
course of the Administration has been insin- 
’ cere; that the results of the war cannot be 
wholesome either to America or Europe ; that 
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the United States will adopt an intermeddling 
policy; that she will become a military and 
naval power, and that her change of front 
means retrogression for civilization. On the 
other hand, the “ Vorwarts,” the organ of the 
German Social Democrats, welcomes our 
advent into what it calls “the putrid swamp 
of European politics.” “ The great Republic 
on yonder side of the ocean, without castles, 
nobles, or a standing army, has suddenly 
Sprung out of her position of neutrality to 
Europe; and one European State which has 
slaughtered myriads of men wrestling for 
freedom is undone. It is a new power—no 
militarism, no huge fleet, yet an overwhelm- 
ingly mighty elemental power. Even if an 
alliance with England comes to nothing, the 
new American position in the Far East 
crosses every combination hitherto effective.” 


Such utterances as these 
are not without exaggera- 
tion, but they are much nearer the truth than 
the gross misrepresentations of our spirit and 
aims of which Prince Bismarck has more 
than once been guilty. They show truer 
knowledge of the situation and keener appre- 
hension of what is taking place in the world. 
The diplomatists of the old order are pro- 
foundly stirred and irritated by the disturb- 
ance of the traditional balance of power. 
They regarded the entrance of Japan into the 
politics of the far East as an impertinence, 
and they regard the entrance of the United 
States into the politics of the world, even for 
humanitarian purposes,as a more flagrant 
impertinence. Americans are interested in 
knowing what Europe thinks, and when the 
opinion of Europe is based on intelligence 
and sympathy, that opinion will carry great 
weight ih this country; but the organs of 
opinion on the Continent must seek fuller 
knowledge of the situation if they hope to 
exert any influence on American opinion. 
There are indications in other countries than 
France that the true bearings of the situation 
are beginning to be understood, and that the 
value of American friendship is beginning to 
make itself felt. The proposal in thiscountry 
to boycott French goods is, to say the least, 
premature. Thiscountry will take a stronger 
and more dignified attitude if it awaits quietly 
that revolution of opinion which is certain to 
come in Europe when Europe understands. 
the situation. Meantime, in several countries 
Americans are treated with such discourtesy 
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that they are coming home in large numbers. 
This policy, if persisted in, will carry its own 
punishment in such cities as Paris, Berlin, and 
Dresden. 


Continentalists justly 
hail with satisfaction 
the speeches last week made by representa- 
tives of the Two Americas. The unwelcome 
decision of the Brazilian Government to 
transfer its Minister, Senhor de Mendonca, 
from Washington to Lisbon removes a singu- 
larly able man, and one who has represented 
his country in ours for a quarter of a century. 
In presenting his letter of recall to the Presi- 
dent, the Minister made an eloquent speech, 
closing as follows: 

It has been my aspiration before leaving your 

country to sit again at a table around which all 
the American republics would re-enact on a more 
solid basis the agreement outlined by the unrati- 
fied treaty of April 28, 1890, distributing the 
responsibilities of the policy of Monroe by the 
members of the compact as it is clue to their sov- 
ereign character. Blessed be the day which shall 
witness the meeting of such a Congress, first 
step for the establishment of the American Diet, 
high court of the international affairs of our con- 
tinent. Wherever the duty to my beloved coun- 
try may cill me, I can assure you that my heart 
and sympathy will be with your noble people, 
and with the standard-bearer of the republican 
America, who is advancing the outposts of hu- 
man freedom into the last intrenchments of the 
past. 
Across the northern border there are equally 
significant evidences of coming destiny. A 
member of the Canadian House of Commons 
had remarked that “while all parties in the 
Dominion cherished the hope that the Ameri- 
can people might come out victorious, still 
there were many persons who would like to 
see the United States get a bit of a spanking 
because of its unfair treatment of Canadian 
interests.” Both the Liberal leader, Premier 
Laurier, and the Conservative leader, Sir 
Charles Tupper, made haste to reply. The 
first said : 

I sincerely hope my honorable friend speaks 
his own personal feeling, and not the feeling of 
his party. Though we are bound to be neutral, 
and must be neutral, in the present difficulties 
between the United States and Spain, I should 
like to believe that, if there is a feeling at all, 
apart from our duty as neutrals, it is a feeling of 
sympathy for those who are our neighbors and 
who share the continent with us. 


The second added: 


While we are bound to respect that complete 
neutrality that has been proclaimed by the parent 
State in reference to the war between the U nited 
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States and Spain, nevertheless I feel that we 
cannot forget that’ the people of Canada, as of 
Great Britain, are but one branch of that great 
English-speaking family, and that the interests 
of peace, the interests of civilization, and the 
interests of the world would be promoted by the 
most cordial co-operation between the two great 
branch nations. 


The death of Edward Bellamy 
brought no surprise to those 
who have known his condition, but has carried 
sincere regret wherever the news has traveled. 
Although in his-early prime, Mr. Bellamy had 
made a very wide reputation, and had ex- 
hausted working powers of a very high order. 
The preparation of the book on “ Equality,” 
which was issued not many months ago, over- 
taxed him so severely that serious pulmonary 
trouble developed ; he sought relief in Colo- . 
rado, but it was* soon evident that the hand 
of death was upon him, and he returned early 
this month to his home in Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., where he died on Sunday morning. 
Mr. Bellamy came into great prominence sev- 
eral years ago as the author of that widely 
read book, « Looking Backward.” Very few 
books which have appeared on this continent 
have been more generally discussed or have 
awakened more interest. That interest ex- 
tended to England and the Continent. The 
chief service of “ Looking Backward” was 
not any contribution which it made to the 
solution of the social and industrial problem, 
but its success in arresting the attention of 
people and directing that attention to the 
industrial and social question. Thousands of 
people became aware for the first time that 
there was such a question upon reading 
*“ Looking Backward.” The conception of 
reorganizing society on the basis of the na- 
tionalization of industries has never been 
more effectively set forth than in this imagi- 
nary tale. From Mr. Bellamy’s point of view 
the choice lay between plutocracy, or the 
control of all industries and business, with 
political management, by a few hundred mill- 
ionaires, and the control of all these things by 
the Nation collectively. Nationalist clubs 
sprang up all over the country. In 1889 the 
“ Nationalist Magazine ’ appeared, to be suc- 
ceeded two years later by the “« New Nation.” 
Nationalism, from the propagandist point of 
view, is now rarely heard of, but Mr. Bellamy 
believed that the main impetus of the move- 
ment had passed into the People’s party, 
which has adopted no small share of his 
nationalistic programme. Mr. Bellamy was 
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the author of a number of stories; he had 
had an extensive editorial experience, and he 
was an indefatigable worker. 


Congress has taken action 
on two bills of considerable 
importance respecting labor. The first of 
these, which has passed the House, provides 
for a non-partisan commission of nineteen 
members, including five Senators and five 
Representatives, to investigate questions 
affecting the interests of labor and business, 
and report their conclusions to Congress. 
Respec ing the advisability of such a com- 
mission The Outldok has grave doubts. The 
work of gathering information is being well 
done by Carroll D. Wright, and the work of 
tabulating and drawing conclusions from this 
information might well be left to the profes- 
sors of political economy and to editors 
through the public press. The other bill is 
one providing for voluntary arbitration be- 
tween railroads and their employees, and is 
said to have been submitted to and approved 
by several organizations of railway employees. 
Especial care has been taken to prevent any 
implication that personal service can be 
required of employees under the bill. In 
addition to provisions making it possible for 
the railway and a union of its employees to 
submit any question which may arise between 
them to arbitration, are some other important 
provisions, such as, one forbidding receivers 
of railroads, appointed by Federal courts, to 
reduce wages without the direct order of the 
court, after notice given to the employees 
and opportunity for hearing from them; one 
making it a misdemeanor for railroad officials 
to discriminate against employees because 
they belong to labor unions; one forbidding 
blacklisting of discharged employees; and 
one forbidding compulsory collection of con- 
tributions from employees for relief purposes, 
This bill has passed both Houses, and goes 
to the President for his signature. 


Labor Legislation 


We suppcse it is 
a so-called democ- 
racy which is responsible for the new Consti- 
tution in Louisiana, but we agree with the 
“ Evening Post” in thinking that it is difficult 
to conceive a proceeding more undemocratic 
than the formation of a constitutional con- 
vention from which half the population of 
the State is practically excluded, the con- 
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Struction of a Constitution which practically 
disfranchises that half, and the adoption of 
this Constitution without even the form of 
submitting it to the people who are to live 
under it. 


Mayor Van Wyck has 
taken a step which lays 
bare his controlling policy. On Saturday he 
removed from office the Republican members 
of the Police Board, Mr. T. L. Hamilton and 
Mr. W. E. Philips, and appointed Mr. Jacob 
Hess to fill Mr. Hamilton's unexpired term. 
Within an hour after his appcintment Com- 
missioner Hess visited headquarters, attended 
a meeting of the Commissioners, consisting 
of himself, Commissioners York and Sexton, 
and retired Chief of Police McCullagh on a 
pension. Mayor Van Wyck promptly ap- 
proved of the resolution, and the reorganized 
Police Board thereupon appointed Deputy 
Chief William S. Devery to act as Chief of 
Police. The rapidity with which these trans- 
actions took place revealed a carefully laid 
plan. The significance of the movement will 
be understood when the record of Devery is 
recalled. He is, in his own person and 
career, a representative of that kind of police 
administration which led to Dr. Parkhurst’s 
exposures, to the Lexow investigation, to 
the discovery of shameful corruption, and to 
a thorough renovation of the entire force. 
Devery was one of those most deeply in- 
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‘volved in the scandalous disclosures. He 


was dismissed from the police force by a 
Tammany Police Board, and was reinstated 
by the courts only upon a technical error. 
He is in every respect a true Tammany 
official. Chief McCullagh, on the other 
hand, was conspicuous for anti-Tammany 
qualities—courage, honesty, capacity; his 
administration went far to redeem the force 
from the evil ways into which it had fallen 
and the evil reputation which had overtaken 
it. In February, when rumors that there 
was to be achange in the head of the police 
force were abroad, the President of the Police 
Board, Mr. York, declared that McCullagh 
had been made Chief with the unanimous 
vote of the Board, that they had entire con- 
fidence in him, and that he would remain 
until he desired to retire. For reasons which 
it is not difficult to surmise, Tammany has 
decided that the time for McCullagh’s retire- 
ment has come. There is but one comfort 
in the course which Mayor Van Wyck is 
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taking, and that is that he is inviting certain 
overthrow for Tammany Hall. A revival of 
the kind of police administration which dis- 
graced the city several years ago will not 
long be tolerated. 


It was a matter of course 
that the Prohibition party 
should nominate Dr. S. C. Swallow for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. He is now the can- 
didate of three parties—the Prohibition, the 
People’s, and the Honest Government parties, 
the latter being the title adopted by the inde- 
pendent reform movement. Little can be 
judged as to his probable vote from the vote 
given to him at the last election. If the un- 
expected should happen, and Mr. Wana- 
maker should defeat Senator Quay before the 
Republican Convention, the independent 
Republicans may be expected to support the 
candidate of the Republican Convention, 
whoever it is. If the expected happens, and 
Mr. Quay defeats Mr. Wanamaker, and Mr. 
W. A. Stone, already nominated by the Quay 
office-holders, is confirmed by a Quay con- 
vention, it is not unreasonable to expect that 
independent Republicans, with something 
like unanimity, will vote for Dr. Swallow, 
unless there should be a bolt from the Re- 
publican Convention and a separate inde- 
pendent Republican nomination made. This 
wou'd geem to us very unwise politics, as it 
seems to us very unwise politics for the 
reformers to nominate Dr. Swallow without 
waiting to see what is the result of the con- 
test in the Republican party. Now, how- 
ever, that Dr. Swallow is nominated, if the 
reform element is defeated in the Republican 
party, all men who care more for the honor 
of the State and for purity and good govern- 
ment than they do for the maintenance of a 
machine which is hopelessly corrupt, should, 
it seems to us, cast their vote and give their 
influence in favor of the only man who will 
stand any chance of defeating that machine. 


When the rumor got 
abroad some months 
ago that the Administration intended to re- 
move Mr. Worthington C. Ford from his 
position as Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
in order to make place for a man who had 
rendered political services in the last cam- 
paign, there was such a vigorous protest from 
sO many quarters that the change was post- 
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poned. The Bureau of Statistics collects, com- 
piles, and prepares for publication the facts and 
reports of the commerce, industry, and finance 
of the country which enter very extensively 
into all large financial calculations. It is 
pre-eminently a place for an expert; and if 
the American idea of putting the right man 
in the right place were followed in filling 
public positions, no one but an expert would 
ever hold the position. Mr. Ford found the 
Bureau ina state of disorganization, its re- - 
ports seriously discredited, and its statistics 
regarded with: suspicion. He reorganized 
the Department, took it out of politics, brought 
the staft up to the highest degree of efficiency, 
and gave its statistics authority in this coun- 
try and abroad. In Europe the Bureau 
began to be talked about; at Washington 
the impartiality of its work was so thoroughly 
recognized that Democratic and Republican 
Congressmen alike appealed to Mr. Ford for 
assistance. Mr. O. P. Austin, a newspaper 
correspondent of no prominence, had done 
efficient work for the National Republican 
Committee during the late campaign, his 
special function being to prepare tables and 
;aragraphs showing the value of protection. 
These tables and statements did not escape 
criticism even at the hands of protectionists, 
by whom, in mnore than one case, they were 
rejected as being grossly unfair. Mr. Austin’s 
work was regarded by the party managers, 
however, as demanding some recognition. 
Unluckily for the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment and the good name of the Administra- 
tion, he set his heart upon the position of 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics; and the 
Administration has belittled the office and 
humiliated itself by turning out Mr. Ford and 
putting in Mr. Austin. This simple record 
of fact conveys its own moral. It is evident 
that there is still work for the Civil Service 
Reformer. 


The National Confer- 
ence of Charities and 
Correction, in session in New York from May 
18 to May 25, inclusive, has drawn together 
a most remarkable body of people. The 
subjects discussed cover every field of pri- 
vate and public charity—the administrative, 
curative, and preventive measures, applied 
and experimental, in State and private insti- 
tutions. The speakers have been workers, 
not theorists—men and women in official and 
semi-official relation to philanthropic and 
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charitable work. The Conference was divided 
into sections, each having a permanent chair- 
man and place of meeting in or near the 
Conference headquarters in the United Chari- 
ties Building. The sessions with the largest 
attendance were those considering the care of 
dependent children and the caring for the 
dependent adults in State, county, and mu- 
nicipal institutions. The abuse of medical 
charities brought together some of the lead- 
ing physicians. Without doubt the abuses 
in this department of charity, which are 
admitted, will be remedied at once; in a few 
years they will have become a part of the his- 
tory of the pastin our progress in civilization. 
The dispute for some time has been about 
methods, not facts. The influence of politics 
in the administration of public charity was 
fearlessly discussed in one section. That 
this influence is growing less is admitted; 
and that this good is the result of educated, 
active public sentiment, the outgrowth of 
volunteer organizations existing for the sole 
purpose of protecting the poor and dependent 
of the State, is positive. The Conference 
just ended, which brought together men 
and women from many States, who came 
for purposes of education and comparison of 
methods in different institutions existing for 
the same ultimate end, will mark an epoch in 
the advancement of the States’ civilization. 
When a considerable number of people come 
together to learn how to care for the helpless, 
the dependent, the unfortunate, with a view 
to preventing the conditions that form the 
problems about them to-day, the State is 
answering in righteousness the question, Am 
I my brother's keeper ? 


The Education Act 
passed by the British 
Government was strongly condemned by the 
National Union of Teachers, whose annual 
Conference was recently held at Cheltenham. 
The most vigorous attack upon the policy 
of the Act was made by a political sup- 
porter of the Government, who gave in- 
stances of inequitable conduct which showed 
a bias in favor of denominationalism. A 
number of bankrupt voluntary schools in 
London, which should have been controlled 
by the School Board, had been retained as 
voluntary schools by certain Church digni- 
taries, notwithstanding injurious effects upon 
the children owing to insanitary conditions. 
In the address of the President of the Union 
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some facts were brought out which showed a 
very unsatisfactory condition of affairs among 
the school population. Five hundred thou- 
sand children between the ages of eleven and 
fourteen had left school altogether, and 1 20,- 
000 of the remainder attend only half the 
time, through compulsion of their parents who 
wish to profit by child labor. This abuse of 
children’s school rights is mainly prevalent in 
the textile districts of Lancashire and York- 
shire, and can be remedied only by legisla- 
tion raising the school age. During the 
recent disputes between employers and em- 
ployed in the Lancashire cotton trade one of 
the most contentious points was the prevalence 
of child labor. A considerable portion of the 
textile operatives were strongly opposed to it, 
and, now that educationists are noting its 
bad effect upon public schools, an additional 
leverage will be given to the movement for 
its legislative restriction. The Conference 
also disapproved the efforts to distinguish 
sharply between primary and secondary edu- 
cation, and resolved to inquire into the con- 
dition of the rural schools, which are believed 
to be injured by insanitary and insufficient 
accommodation. 


Mr. Gladstone 


It is neither necessary nor possible to give 
here a biography of Mr. Gladstone—not 
necessary, because it has been recently given 
in so admirable a manner in The Outlook by 
Justin McCarthy; not possible, because that 
life is the history of Great Britain during 
half a century of rapid development and 
radical change in its constitution and life. 

During that time Mr. Gladstone has prob- 
ably been the best loved and the most hated 
man in the public life of England; the most 
admired as a great leader, the most contemned 
as a skillful trimmer. Nor is it difficult to 
understand thg reason for these contradictory 
judgments. During his leadership England 
has passed froma monarchy with some of the 
forms of republicanism to a republic with all 
the forms of monarchy. William 1V. was the 
last real monarch on the English throne. 
He stood for the essential doctrine of abso- 
lutism—that the ministry is responsible to the 
monarch—and he exercised the monarch’s 
right in dismissing an obnoxious ministry and 
appointing one acceptable to himself. Since 
Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne the 
House of Commons has ruled England, and 
the Queen no less than the humblest subject 
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has been obedient to its mandate. She has 
influenced but not governed, During that 
half-century not only has power passed from 
the monarch to the people, but from a part 
of the people to allthe people. The oligarchy 
has become a democracy. Religious dis- 
abilities have been removed ; the suffrage has 
been extended ; the power of the landlords 
has been limited ; the rights of labor have been 
recognized and enforced by law; local self- 


government has been developed, not to say 


created. At the beginning of this century 
Great Britain was an aristocracy, limited by a 
practical recognition of popular rights ; to-day 
it is a democracy, restrained by the vested 
interests and the ancient traditions of an 
aristocratic past. 

In this period of transition Mr. Gladstone 
has been the most prominent representative 
of the spirit of change. He has himself 
changed with the changing age. By inherit- 
ance, education, and temperament a Conserv- 
ative, he has been identified with the party 
of peaceful political revolution. His critics 
affirm that he was keen enough to recognize 
the growing power of the people, and delib- 
erately deserted his own class that he might 
seem to lead its social and political antago- 
nists: that he has really only floated with the 
tide whither it carried him, not created nor 
directed it. His admirers believe that he 
had the genius to see in what direction the 
way of true pregress lay, that he deliberately 
turned aside from paths to which early asso- 
ciations, native temperament. and apparent 
prospects of preferment would have led him. 
that he might identify himself with the 
people and consecrate to them his talents in 
an unselfish service. This is The Outlook's 
understanding of Mr. Gladstone’s life. We 
count him as the greatest statesman of the 
century, and one among England’s greatest 
statesmen of any century. 

His greatness consists not so much in his 
pre-eminence in any one quality as in the 
pre-eminent combination of many great quali- 
ties. Lord Chatham was a more eloquent 
orator, the younger Pitt a more creative 
statesman, Disraeli a shrewder politician, 
Jeremy Bentham a more radical reformer, 
Thomas Arnold a broader scholar, Matthew 
Arno!d a more incisive essayist, Canon Lid- 
don a profounder theologian. But no man 
in English history has so combined in one 
person the various qualities of orator, states- 
man, politician, reformer, scholar, essayist, 
and theologian. As a financier Mr. Glad- 
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stone easily occupied the first place in the 
first rank; in every other department of 
human activity with which he concerned him- 
self he easily occupied a second place. In his 
theological controversy with Huxley he rank- 
ed with English bishops in their own field ; 
his essays are fine specimens of clear and pure 
English; despite some possible inaccuracies 
in detail, his Homeric criticism furnishes a 
distinct addition to Greek critical literature ; 
he is identified with some of the most radical 
reforms in England's political history; as a 
tactician in the House of Commons he has 
had few equals; if his foreign policy was 
sometimes weak or even yacillating, his domes- 
tic policy has stood the test of bitter opposition 
and the trial of time; and his persuasive 
oratory has more than once turned apparent 
political defeat into decisive victory. 

Quite as remarkable was the combination 
in him of what ordinarily seem inconsistent 
moral qualities. He was both conservative 
and radical. He loved the past and delighted 
to retreat to it. He counted the traditions of 
English history sacred, and though he did 
not always obey their prohibitions. he never 
rudely severed himself from them. It was 
this inherent English conservatism far more 
than difference of view on the Irish question 
which separated him from Mr. Chamberlain. 
His reverence for the traditions of the Church 
made it difficult for him to accept new inter- 
pretations of the Bible, and naturally allied 
him with the patristic party in the Church 
of England. It would have been tempera- 
mentally impossible for him to be a Non- 
conformist. His love of the past gave him 
his delight in Greek literature; his familiar- 
ity with it made life in that past possible for 
him. He could never have shared in the en- 
thusiasm of Herbert Spencer for that new 
education which substitutes the « bread and 
butter sciences ” for the ancient classics. Yet 
he lived in the present, and loved humanity 
more than he loved tradition. Convinced that 
English traditions were doing injustice to 
Ireland, he became a Home Ruler. Perceiv- 
ing the good service which “ Ecce Homo” 
was doing in intellectual circles other than his 
own, its quiet disregard of all ecclesiastical 
traditions did not prevent him from writing 
what is perhaps the most appreciative review 
of that book ever written. His love of tra- 
dition made him a conservative ; his love of 
humanity, a radical; the combination of the 
two, a cautious reformer—cautious because 
he would not break with the life of the past, 
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reformer because he would not bind himself 
to its corpse. 

This combination of reverence and human- 
ity, of the spirit of piety and of reform, 
characterized his earliest years. Mr. Me- 
Carthy tells a story of his Eton life which 
illustrates it: 


He persisted while at Eton in being an unos- 
tentatiously pious and religious student. He 
would not join in or countenance any mockery or 
levity about things which he had been taught to 
regard as sacred. Yet there was nothing whatever 
of the “ prig "’ about him, and his force of character 
even then was such that he compelled the most 
light-minded to respect him and his ways. Nor 
would he stand any frolicsome cruelty to dumb 
animals. “He stood forth,” says Mr. Russell, 
“as the champion of some wretched pigs which 
it was the custom to tortureat Eton Fairon Ash 
Wednesday, and, when bantered by his school- 
fellows for his humanity, offered to write his 
reply in good round hand upon their faces.” 


Tais boy was father to the man who gave 
up his much-needed vacation at Naples in 
1850 in order to investigate the condition of 
political prisons “carried on for the purpose 
of violating every law, unwritten and eternal, 
huwan and divine,” and whose subsequent 
letters aflame with such hot indignation set 
Europe ablaze, and ended in the downfall of 
Bourbonism and the emancipation of Italy. 

The inconsistencies and even contradic- 
tions in Mr. Gladstone’s career—and they 
were not few—were due to this combination 
of contradictory elements in his character. 
To our thinking these inconsistencies are no 
blemishes in his life. They are the evidence 
of his greatness. The contradictions in his 
character fitted him to be the leader that he 
was. Reverence for tradition without passion 
for humanity would have stayed che politcal 
and industrial progress of Great Britain. 
Women and children would still be doing 
slave labor in chains and under the lash in 
her mines. Passion for humanity without 
reverence for tradition would have threatened 
her with revolution. The Chartist reforms 
which have been accomplished peacefully 
would have been accompanied with the 
threatened rioting and bloodshed which have 
been escaped. He who considers what 
France is still suffering, from a passion for 
humanity unrestrained by reverence for tradi- 
tion, and what Spain is suffering from rever- 
ence for tradition without passion for human- 
ity, may well congratulate Great Britain on 
having a leader who so combined the two 
that the nation has enjoyed the advantages of 
an unbroken progress without the perils of 
violent revolution. 
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In the estimate of many Americans Mr. . 
Gladstone has suffered for his supposed course 
during our Civil War. The vague impression 
that he gave sympathy and support to the 
Confederate States is based upon the fact 
that in October, 1862, he expressed in a 
public address his conviction that Jefferson 
Davis “ had made an army, had made a navy, 
and, more than that, had made a nation.” 
The American critic, however, should remem- 
ber certain other sometimes forgotten facts: 
he should remember that in 1862 the United 
States Government was affirming in the most 
explicit terms that it had no intention of 
interfering with slavery; that Northern gen- 
erals were returning runaway slaves to their 
masters; that thus the North was affirming 
that it did not fight for freedom, while the 
South was claiming that it fought for nothing 
else. If we could not ourselves understand 
the meaning of our war, it is not strange that 
even so clear-visioned a statesman as Mr, 
Gladstone should have failed to understand it. 
The critic should also remember that it was 
the administration to which Mr. Gladstone 
belonged which refused, almost contempora- 
neously with this speech, to recognize the 
Confederate States; that five years later he 
publicly confessed, not only that his convic- 
tion was erroneous, but that he had made a 
mistake in giving utterance to it: “1 took 
too much upon myself in expressing such an 
opinion,” he says; and that in 1871 it was 
Mr. Gladstone who faced English oppro- 
brium, and, in spite of it, negotiated the 
Treaty of Washington, by which the claims 
of our country for the injuries done by the 
Alabama were submitted to arbitration. 

Any estimate of Mr. Gladstone would be 
singularly defective which did not recognize 
his Christian character. For it was the dis- 
tinguishing mark of his statesmanship that, 
in marked contrast with his most eminent 
political rival, Mr. Disraeli, he sought for 
the solution of the current political problems 
of his time in the application to them of re- 
ligious principles. His frequent service as 
a reader of the Lessons in the church at 
Hawarden was significant as an indication of 
his readiness to be everywhere known as not 
only a Christian but a Churchman. Yet we 
doubt whether even his bitterest enemy ever 
suspected him of using the appearance of 
religion as an instrument for winning political 
popularity. His piety was both unaffected 
and practical: the simple faith of a man who 
believed in God and in righteousness, and 
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built as a statesman on that faith. His 
righteousness was the chiefest element in his 
greatness; it was the secret of his clearness 
of vision, his resoluteness of courage, and 
his breadth of human sympathy, and it in- 
spired that affection and esteem in which, now 
that life’s battle is over, he is universally 
held. Character, genius, learning, oratory, 
dignity of manner, charm of personality, 
fervor of temperament, reverence for history, 
ardor for progress, enthusiasm for religion— 
all these great qualities of the English race 
met in this man of many gifts and many 
achievements. Such a statesman nobly in- 
terprets the State to the thought of the 
people; he shows, in the parable of a great 
career, the place and function of the Church, 
the State, the university; his career is part 
of the spiritual capital of the nation; his life 
enriches and inspires the human race. 


The Red Cross 


The Geneva Conference held in 1863 by 
individual philanthropists arranged for na- 
tional societies with a common emblem to act 
as hospital aidsin time of war. The Geneva 
Convention in 1864 provided by international 
treaty for the recognition, by the various 
nations, of the Red Cross as an emblem of 
hospital service, much as a white flag is recog- 
nized as a sign of peaceful mission in the 
midst of a campaign. Of course in war no 
one can use the Red Cross in any camp 
without the military authority of the nation. 
This national recognition of the Red Cross 
has been extended to ships at sea as well as 
to armies on land, by the following additional 
article, which has been accepted by both 
Spain and the United States since the present 
war began: 

The vessels not equipped for fighting, which, 
during peace, the Government shall have officially 
declared to be intended to serve as floating hos- 
pital ships, shall, however, enjoy during the war 
complete neutrality, both as regards stores and 
also as regards their staff, provided this equip- 


ment is exclusive to the special service on which 
they are employed. 


The needs for the services of the organiza- 
tion called the American National Red Cross 
at this time are three: 

I. It is needed to supplement the hospital 
service of the United States Government. 
The Civil War revealed the need of such 
supplemental service, and it was efficiently 
rendered by the Sanitary and Christian Com- 
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missions. The Red Cross is a wholly unre- 
ligious organization—except as all philan- 
thropy is religious. It corresponds, therefore, 
to the Sanitary Commissions The National 
Relief Committee of Philadelphia is a dis- 
tinctively religious organization. There was, 
therefore, very good reason why the union 
proposed between the two organizations 
should not be consummated. That such sup- 
plemental service will certainly be needed by 
our soldiers and sailors was demonstrated for 
us by the experience of Russia in its war with 
Turkey (1877). At the outset of that war the 
medical department of the Russian army con- 
sidered itself able to accomplish all that was 
néeded to be done in both field and hospital 
service, yet in a month’s time it was only too 
glad to call for and commission the Red Cross 
auxiliary to take charge of this work. 

II. Our army hospital service can care only 
for itsown wounded. Their relief will require 
all the endeavors of the hospital staff. The 
Red Cross will care for the sick, the suffering, 
and the wounded regardless of nationality. 
For the Red Cross has the advantage over 
the Sanitary Commission that its badge is 
recognized officially and its service welcomed 
officially by both Spain and the United 
States. On the battle-field and after the 
battle the Red Cross of Spain and the Red 
Cross of the United States will float together, 
and the two organizations will co-operate in 
carrying alleviation and succor. At the pres- 
ent time the papers report that there are 
Spanish prisoners at Key West whom our 
army has no authority, no provisions, and no 
funds to feed. What is already being done 
for them by the Red Cross is told in Mr. 
Kennan’s letter on another page. It would be 
strange if in a war undertaken to relieve starv- 
ing Cubans one of the first incidents should 
be the starvation of Spanish prisoners be- 
cause the army has no authority to feed them 
and private humanity no organization. 

I1I. We must not forget that the immedi- 
ate provocation of this war was the starving 
reconcentrados. As soon as we get a foot- 
hold in Cuba the remnant of those reconcen- 
trados will flock to our camps tor food. They 
will present an appearance analogous to the 


_white refugees and the freedmen who flocked 
' to Northern armies in certain sections of 


the South during the Civil War. The 
army cannot feed them. It cannot extend 
to these sick and dying men, women, and 
children the hospital and commissary stores 
needed for the troops. It is true that a spe- 
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cial act of Congress has conferred authority 
on commanders to give succor; but their 
business in Cuba is to fight Spaniards, not 
to feed reconcentrados. If they attempt 
to do both, they will accomplish neither very 
well. Itis to the Red Cross that the country 
must look for the ministry of its philanthropy, 
to the army for the manifestation of its jus- 
tice and the achievement of liberty for a 
people enslaved. 

Give the Red Cross a liberal support. 
Humanity demands it. National honor is as 
truly involved in making this service of heal- 
ing efficient as in making efficient the not 
less needed but more awful work of war. 


The New Duties of the 


New Hour 


America will one day become what 
England is to-day, the head steward in 
the great household of the world, be- 
cause her service will be the best and 


the ablest. 
—WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. 


The time has come for America to fulfill 
this prophecy. Despite herself, she has been 
forced to take her place in the confederacy 
of nations, and assume her share of responsi- 
bility for the good government and order of 
the whole globe. There is no longer in the 
world’s politics an eastern and a western 
hemisphere ; there is but one whole and entire 
sphere. 

Grant that the familiar dictum, “ Consist- 
ency is the vice of small minds,” is a para- 
dox ; still, to be consistent for the sake of 
consistency is certainly a vice. At the root 
of it is vanity. The wise man will abandon 
any position when either convinced by argu- 
ment that it is erroneous, or when, owing to 
changing conditions, it ceases to be true. The 
devout man, who believes that God is in his- 
tory, will always seek to ascertain what God’s 
will is, and always endeavor to conform 
his action to it. The events of the past four 
months have made that will plain; they con- 
stitute asummons from the God of nations to 
this Nation to take its place in the world’s 
councils, and share with other nations in 
responsibility for the world’s well-being. 

The history of the United States may be 
roughly divided into four epochs. The first 
is the colonial: the epoch in which the Nation 
was forming—a child, or rather a group of 
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children, under a mother’s protection and a 
mother’s authority. The second was the 
constitutional: when the children separated 
from their mother, and entered upon a new 
and independent life. The American Revo- 
lution was but the incident of that separation ; 
a wholly needless incident but for the acci- 
dent of a wrong-headed monarch on Eng- 
land’s throne. What was essential was the 
affirmation of independence and the formation 
of a union: the one separating the Nation 
from the mother nation, the other making 
National life possible by the formation of a 
National constitution. The third epoch was 
inaugurated with the beginning of the anti- 
Slavery reform and consummated by the 
proclamation of emancipation. The War of 
the Revolution established the truth that our 
fathers were competent for freedom, because 
they dared to be free. The Civil War estab- 
lished the truth that America deserved to be 
free, because it dared to free a subject race, 
whose servitude within the National borders 
was flagrantly inconsistent with the National 
principles. We have now entered a fourth 
epoch—perhaps the most significant of all. 
Having proved our capacity for freedom by 
self-emancipation, and our right to freedom 
by our emancipation of a subject sace, we 
now have laid on us the responsibilities of 
freedom, in a call to take our place as a witness 
to and a defender of freedom among the 
nations of the earth. 

What is a Chistian nation except a na- 
tion which, in its national capacity, acts upon 
the principles upon which Christ acted in his 
individual capacity? A Christian is one who 
believes that the strong should serve the 
weak, and the rich the poor, and who acts 
upon that principle. A Christian nation is 
a nation which so believes and so acts. 

It acts upon that principle in its internat 
administration. It gives, o: endeavors to 
give, equal justice to all, and equal oppor- 
tunity for self-development to all. Not its 
formulated creed, not its established Church, 
but its practical life, makes it Christian. 
No one will affirm that the United States, so 
measured, is wholly, purely, entirely Christian. 
Nevertheless, its courts cpen alike to all, its 
freedom of contract, its sincere though blun- 
dering endeavor to protect individuals in their 
poverty from the danger of the despotism of 
corporate wealth, its sturdy resistance to the 
aggressions of the slave power, the Civil War 
ending in universal emancipation, its large ex- 
penditures in voluntary efforts for the educa- 
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tion of the emancipated slaves, its open doors to 
immigrants fleeing from lands which gave no 
opportunity for self-development, its hundreds 
of millions expended in a public-school sys- 
tem whose aim it is to give some approxima- 
tion to equal opportunity to all its citiz.ns— 
these are Christian characteristics. As com- 
pared with ancient Rome or modern Spain, 
America is in its internal administration a 
Christian nation. 

But a Christian nation will also, when the 
opportunity calls, act in its international 
relations upon the Christian principle; that 
is, the principle that the strong nation 
should serve the weak, and the rich nation 
the poor, and the free nation the enslaved. 
It is to this ministry that the voice of God 
now Calls America. Whatever mixed motives 
may animate the people, he who believes in 
God cannot doubt what God means by this 
war. Surely not that a Nation 70,000,000 
strong shall rob of her territory a decaying 
nation 17,000,000 strong; surely not that 
America shall assume God’s prerogatives and 
avenge the crime perpetrated by unknown 
criminals in the destruction of the Maine. 
We have been called on this side of the globe, 
we have been forced on the other, to a cru- 
sade which, in its divine meaning and scope, 
can signify nothing less than justice and 
liberty to the oppressed, to be carried on by a 
Nation whose land has been for a century a 
home for the oppressed of other nations 
seeking here the justice and liberty denied 
them at home. 

Up to 1861 Northern statesmen had rightly 
insisted that, under the Constitution, the 
North was not responsible for slavery in the 
slave States, and had no right to interfere 
with it. When the slave States undertook 
to dissolve the Union and destroy the Con- 
Stitution, they no longer had a right to claim 
the protection of the Constitution for their 
“peculiar institution.” But it took the 
majority of the people two years to learn 
that the guns of Fort Sumter had destroyed 
the barricade which the fathers had erected 
about slavery; that in civil war it was a 
duty to abolish the slavery in the States 
which in peace it was a duty to leave undis- 
turbed. The slowness to learn that con- 
sistency does not demand a blind adherence 
to the same policy at all times and under all 
circumstances cost the Nation millions of 
dollars and thousands of lives. Let us not 
repeat that mistake. The American Nation 
can no longer say either “ America for Ameri- 
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cans or * Americans for America.” We can 
no longer sepurate ourselves from the rest of 
the world. We can no longer say, “ Europe 
must leave us alone, and we will leave Europe 
alone.” The world is one. 

Whatever America's share of world-respon- 
sibility involves, America must prepare herself 
to make. If it means alliance with England 
in protection cf justice and liberty everywhere, 
if it means treaties of reciprocity with all 
nations which share our love of justice and 
liberty, if it means a total departure from the 
traditions of the fathers, and the adoption of 
a colonial policy, if it means increase of navy 
and army until the time when al] nations so 
far accept the principles of justice and liberty 
that the only navy and army needed in 
the world are an international police force— 
whatever it means, America must meet the 
summons which she has heard, and go for- 
ward to her new duties without fear and 
without bluster, calm because she is courage- 
ous, and without passion because without 
self-seeking. 

The new hour brings with it new duties. 


About the Doshisha 


The Doshisha University of Japan was for 
many years the peculiar pride of the Ameri- 
can churches. It was associated with the 
memory of Joseph Neesima, and it promised 
to do for that Empire what many of the 
Christian colleges had done for the United 
States. According to the laws of Japan, for- 
eigners could not hold property except in 
limited areas in the treaty ports. The Do- 
shisha and also nearly all missionary property 
was, therefore, in the hands of Japanese. To 
their honor it must be said that only in one ~ 
or two instances have they failed to prove 
themselves worthy of the trust reposed in 
them; the Doshisha appears to be one of 
these cases. 

The University is under the direction of a 
Board of Trustees, who are bound by a con- 
stitution which rests on certain fundamental 
principles, three articles of which are as fol- 
lows: (1) * This company is established to 
promote moral and intellectual education in 
close union.” (3) “Christianity is the foun- 
dation of the moral education promoted by 
this company.” (6) “ The above articles are 
unchangeable.” The Deputation recently 
sent by the American Board to Japan found 


that certain rationalistic influences were get- 
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ting a strong hold in the University, against 
which aprotest which had been made from this 
-country was repeated to the Directors by the 
Deputation. It would seem that this protest 
has been in vain. Changes have been re- 
cently made in the “ fundamental principles,” 
which were originally declared to be un- 
changeable, with a view to secularizing the 
school, and so bringing it into such a condi- 
tion that it could have the advantages of 
government recognition, including the ex- 
emption of its students from conscription. 
In order to secure these advantages it was 
regarded as necessary to eliminate the Chris- 
tian basis, and that has been done from all 
the schools except the theological, which has 
now but three regular and two special stu- 
dents. The action of the Trustees, a large 
proportion of whom are new men, in thus 
attempting to secularize the University is a 
great breach of the confidence reposed in 
them. It is a diversion of the property from 
the ends proposed by those who originally 
created and endowed the institution. For 
nearly all the money for the foundation of 
the University was contributed by Ameri- 
can Christians, and the institution was in 
part supported by the American Board for 
many years. Better things have been ex- 
pected of the new President, who has been 
well trained in this country. We do not im- 
pugn his motives nor those of his associates, 
but they ought to understand that, whatever 
their motives, their course is here regarded 
as a direct violation of those principles of 
honor to which it had been supposed that 
the Japanese were peculiarly sensitive. It is 
gratifying to know that the alumni of the 
school have uttered a strong protest against 
the action of the Trustees, and that many of 
the most eminent and honored native Chris- 
tians of Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osaka have united 
in condemning the action as unjust and dis- 
honest. The Kumai-ai churches in their 
annual council at Tokyo in April declared 
the purpose of the Trustees to be immoral, 
and urged them to restore the constitution to 
its original form. 

We have referred to this matter because it 
concerns all who are charged with responsi- 
bility for foreign missionary enterprise. The 
exact facts should be known. Whatever the 
motives of the Trustees, their conduct can be 
regarded only as it has been characterized by 
their own countrymen. Possibly the protest 
of their brethren may convince them of their 
error. It is certain that they will have no 
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further help from this country until the insti- 
tution is restored to its original foundation. 
That was neither narrow nor sectarian, but 
broad and Christian. When they prove that 
the third article of their fundamental principles 
is “ unchangeable,” and that “ Christianity is 
the foundation of the moral education pro- 
moted by this company,” they may hope for 
a restoration to the confidence of the Ameri- 
can churches, but not until then. 


The Life of the Spirit 
In Troubled Times 


There are times of trouble, when anxiety, 
care, suffering, or sorrow come to a man, and 
he feels himself isolated from his fellows by 
the very privacy of his experience ; and there 
are troubled times, when change, uncertainty, 
and wide possibilities of general calamity are 
abroad, and communities or nations drink the 
cup of anguish together. In such crises, 
private sorrows are rivulets which flow from 
the great current of public sorrow, and indi- 
vidual calamity is merged into general ca- 
lamity. Society has its deep experiences, its 
sacrifices, its moments of anguish, no less 
than the individual men and women who 
compose it. In these better years, in which 
the world has measurably pushed back the 
old frontiers of barbaric spirit and method 
and kindlier ways and works have come, we 
are in danger of forgetting the times of 
anguish through which the world has passed ; 
the cups of suffering which it has drained; 
the painful waiting for returning peace and 
prosperity; the weariness of spirit which 
followed close upon long periods of strain 
and grief and unrest. In personal sorrow 
the foundations upon which one has built 
external fortune remain undisturbed; in 
troubled times these foundations are shaken, 
and the very bases of the world are moved. 


Through sorrowful ways men have climbed 
to the heights from which they now look into 
the heavens and over the landscape of life. 
Again and again social revolutions have 
broken up the established order, and men 
have faced moral and civic chaos with sink- 
ing hearts; again and again the darkness of 
despair has settled upon the earth, and men 
have asked in anguish of spirit if there were 
no God. Think of the burden which must 
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have rested on the spirit of a high-minded 
and far-seeing Roman in those tragic years 
when the world he knew was steadily crum- 
bling before the relentless sweep of barbarism! 
The old order was visibly passing; its faith 
was dying, its civic power slipping from its 
feeble giasp, its moral energy spent; nothing 
was before it but swifter decline and hurrying 
death. And centuries were to pass before 
a new order was to rise out of the wreckage. 
It was a tragic age, and there must have been 
a wide and deep sense of despair in the souls 
of the best men and women. A kindred 
hopelessness spread through Germany during 
the century of violence and devastation which 
followed the Reformation; when ruined cities, 
desolated fields, blasted industries, and wide 
wreckage of home and life sapped the vitality 
of the people. Under theshadow of a calam- 
ity so general and so crushing personal mis- 
fortunes were well-nigh obliterated. Through 
such a storm of sorrow this country passed a 
generation ago. There were wide tracts of 
fertile territory which were blackened with 
fire and ruin; there were countless homes 
destroyed in the general conflagration; and 
there were no homes which sorrow might 
not enter, no firesides where care and anxiety 
did not find a place. For there are times 
when the sorrows of nations rise like a flood, 
and all the sweet places of peace and happi- 
ness, the quiet gardens of beauty and fruit- 
fulness, which men have slowly and painfully 
made for themselves are menaced with de- 
struction. 


In troubled times those who suffer have 
the comfort of companionship. In a time of 
trouble a man whose little garden of hap- 
piness is blighted while all the landscape lies 
in the sun is tempted to carry his grief into 
solitude and add to his anguish the sense of 
loneliness ; in troubled times, when the same 
care sits at all hearths, men instinctively turn 
to each other. At sea, when the ship is in 
great peril, the passengers crowd together ; 
not because they can escape peril by facing 
it in company, but because they can gain 
courage by companionship. The sense of 
human kinship grows fresh and keen when 
men stand together in the face of a common 
danger; the feeling of brotherliness is born 
anew in hearts that are overshadowed by the 
same anxiety. A nation silently reaffirms its 
unity when it enters upon one of those paths 
along which loss and death await each trav- 
eler. The animosities of conflicting inter- 
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ests, the jealousies of localities, the indiffer- 
ence bred of preoccupation, dissolve like a 
mist, and men look into each other’s faces 
again and know that they are brothers. Mar- 
velous moral changes are wrought when a 
nation which has forgotten the perils of so- 
ciety in its own prosperity suddenly finds itself 
face to face with the whole tragic side of life. 
In such an hour, when the din of traffic sinks 
into silence and the voices of contention and 
discord are hushed, a whole people sometimes 
hears that still small voice which has its 
warning and its consolation for nations as 
for individuals. 


Troubled times are often noble times; for 
they put an end to ancient wrongs and usher 
in the new day of peace and righteousness. 
In easy and opulent years, when the earth 
yields her increase almost without effort, 
and trade thrives almost without watching, 
men are always in peril of becoming indiffer- 
ent to the higher interests of life, of losing 
that vigor which makes manhood a synonym 
for power; of becoming indifferent to the 
claims and sorrows of others so long as they 
themselves are left in peace. When the air 
grows heavy and men grow languid, the break- 
ing of the storm is the swift and startling 
announcement that God remembers and cares 
though we forget. In merciful severity God 
sometimes arouses us from our slumbers and 
bids us face our responsibilities and do our 
work. The birth-pang of a society which is 
entering upon a larger life is often full of 
anguish, but it is better than the painless 
lethargy which precedes death. 


There is no true life for the community or 
the nation without sacrifice; no real growth 
without the pains of toil and change and the 
chances of sorrow. We cannot share the 
incalculable blessings which society confers 
upon us without also sharing its perils and 
bearing its burdens. If the general sorrow 
enters our household and becomes a personal 
grief, that grief is the sacrifice we offer for 
country and humanity. There is an anguish 
which is also the divinest of opportunities 
and privileges; it is the anguish of bearing 
the cross, not for ourselves, but for others ; of 
laying our lives down that others may take 
their lives up in nobler ways and happier 
times. God is never nearer to comfort and 
sustain than in troubled times, because he is 
never more evidently working his will in the 
wide and confused movements of the world. 
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George Kennan’s Story of the War' 
Under the Red Cross Flag 


E left Port Tampa for Key West 
WV on the Plant Line steamer Mas- 
cotte at half-past ten o’clock Sat- 
urday evening, May 7. ‘The long, narrow, 
and rather sinuous channel out of Tampa 
Bay is marked by a line of buoys and skele- 
ton wooden frames resting on driven spiles ; 
but there are no lights for the guidance of 
the mariner, except one at the outer entrance, 
ten or twelve miles from the port; and if the 
Mascotte had not been provided with a pow- 
erful search-light of her own she would hardly 
have been able to find her way to sea, as the 
night was cloudy and the buoys were invis- 
ible. With the long, slender shaft of her 
search-light, however, she probed the dark- 
ness ahead, as with a radiant exploring finger, 
and picked up the buoys, one after another, 
with unfailing certainty and precision. Every 
two or three minutes a floating iron balloon, 
or a skeleton frame covered with sleeping 
aquatic birds, would flash into the field of 
vision ahead, like one of Professor Pepper's 
patent ghosts, stand out for a moment in brill- 
iant white relief against a background of 
impenetrable darkness, and then vanish with 
the swiftness of summer lightning, as the 
electric beam left it to search for another 
buoy further away. 

When I awoke the next morning we were 
out on the blue, tumbling, foam-crested water 
of the Gulf, forty or fifty miles from the 
Florida coast. All day Sunday we steamed 
slowly southward, seeing no vessels except a 
Jamaica “ fruiter,”” whose captain shouted to 
us, as he crossed our bow, that he had been 
blown off his course in a recent gale, and 
would like to know his position and distance. 
We should have reached Key West at 2:30 
Sunday afternoon; but an accident which 
disabled one of the Mascotte’s boilers greatly 
reduced her normal speed, so that when I 
went to my stateroom at eleven o'clock Sun- 
day evening we were still twenty or thirty 
miles from our destination. 

Three hours later | was awakened by 
shouted orders, the tramping of feet, and the 
rattling of heavy chain-cable on the forward 
deck, and, dressing myself hastily, | went out 
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to ascertain our situation. The moon was 
hidden behind a dense bank of clouds, the 
breeze had fallen to a nearly perfect calm, 
and the steamer was rolling and pitching 
gently on a sea that appeared to have the 
color and consistency of greenish-gray oil. 
Two hundred yards away, on the port bow, 
floated a white pyramidal frame in the fierce 
glare of the ship’s search-light, and from it, 
at irregu'ar intervals, came the warning toll 
of a heavy bell. It was the bell-buoy at the 
entrance to Key West harbor, and far away 
on the southeastern horizon appeared a faint- 
ly luminous nebula which marked the posi- 
tion of Key West city. Under existing war 
regulations, no vessels, other than those be- 
longing to the United States Navy, are per- 
mitted to enter or leave the port of Key West 
between late evening twilight and early dawn, 
and we were, therefore, forced to anchor off 
the bell-buoy until 5 a.m. Just as day was 
breaking we got our anchor on board and 
steamed in toward the town. The compara- 
tively shallow water of the bay, in the first 
gray light of dawn, had the peculiar opaque, 
bluish-green color of a stream fed by an 
Alpine glacier; but as the light increased it 
assumed a brilliant but delicate translucent 
green of purer quality, contrasting finely with 
the scarlet flush in the east which heralded 
the rising, but still hidden, sun. On our right, 
as we entered the wide, spacious harbor, were 
two or three flat-topped, table-like islands or 
“keys,” which, in general outline and appear- 
ance, suggested dark mesas of foliage float- 
ing in a tropical ocean of pale chrysolite- 
green. Directly ahead was the city of Key 
West—a long, low, curving silhouette of roofs, 
spires, masts, lighthouses, cocoanut palms, 
and Australian pines, delicately outlined in 
black against the scarlet arch of the dawn, 
“like a ragged line of Arabic etched on the 
blade of a Turkish scimitar.” At the extreme 
western end of this long, ragged silhouette 
rose the massive walls of Fort Taylor, with 
its double tier of antiquated embrasures; and 
on the left of it, as the distance lessened and 
the light increased, I could distinguish the 
cream-colored front of the Marine Hospital, 
the slender white shaft of the lighthouse, 
the red pyramidal roof of the Government 
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Building, and the pale-yellow walls and cupola 
of the Key West Hotel—all interspersed with 
graceful leaning palms, or thrown into effect- 
ive relief against dark masses of feathery 
Australian pine. 

Along the water-front, for a distance of 
half a mile, extended an almost unbroken 
line of steamers, barks, schooners, and brig- 
antines, discharging or receiving cargo, while 
out on the pale-green, translucent surface of 
the harbor were scattered a dozen or more 
war-ships of the North Atlantic Squadron, 
ranging in size from the huge, double-tur- 
reted monitor Puritan to the diminutive but 
dangerous-looking torpedo-boat Dupont. All 
were in their war paint of dirty leaden 
gray, which, although it may add to their 
effectiveness, certainly did not seem to me to 
improve their appearance as component parts 
of an otherwise beautiful marine picture. Be- 
yond the war-ships and nearer to the eastern 


end of the island lay the captured Spanish 


prizes, including the big black liners Pedro 
and Miguel Jover, the snow-white Argonauta, 
the brigantine Frascito, and a dozen or more 
fishing schooners intercepted by the blockad- 
ing fleet while on their way back to Havana 
from the Yucatan banks. 

But none of these war-ships or prizes had, 
for me, the interest that attached to a large 
black two-masted steamer of !,800 tons, which 
was lying at anchor off the Government 
wharf, flying from her mainmast head a 
white flag emblazoned with the red Greek 
cross of the Geneva Convention. It was the 
steamship State of Texas, of the Mallory 
Line, chartered by the American National Red 
Cross to carry to Cuba supplies for the starv- 
ing reconcentrados and to’ serve as head- 
quarters for its President, Miss Clara Barton, 
and her staff of trained surgeons, nurses, and 
field officers. | 

When Miss Barton joined the State of 
Texas at Key West on the 29th of April, 
there seemed to be no immediate prospect of 
an invasion of Cuba by the United States 
Army, and, consequently, no prospect of an 
opportunity to relieve the distress of the starv- 
ing Cuban people. Knowing that such dis- 
tress must necessarily have been greatly in- 
tensified by the blockade, and anxious to do 
something to mitigate it—or, at least, to show 
the readiness of the Red Cross to undertake 
its mitigation—Miss Barton wrote and sent 
to Admiral Sampson, Commander of the 
Naval Forces on the North Atlantic Station, 
the following letter : 
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5. S. State of Texas, May 2, 1898. 
Admiral W. 7. Sampson, U. S. N.. Commanding 
Fleet before Havana: 

Admiral—But for the introduction. kindly 
proffered by our mutual acquaintance Captain 
Harrington, I should scarcely presume to address 

ou. He will have made known to you the sub- 
ject which I desire to bring to your gracious 
consideration. 

Papers forwarded by airection of our Govern- 
ment will have shown the charge intrusted to 
me; viz., to get food to the starving people of 
Cuba. I have with me a cargo of 1,400 tons, 
under the flag of the Red Cross, the one interna- 
tional emblem of neutrality and humanity known 
to civilization. Spain knows and regards it. 

Fourteen months ago the entire Spanish Gov- 
ernment at Madrid cabled me permission to take 
and distribute food to the suffering people in 
Cuba. This official permission was broadly pub- 
lished. If read by our people, no response was 
made and no action taken until two months ago, 
when, under the humane and gracious call of our 
honored President, I did go and distribute food, 
unmolested anywhere on the island, until arrange- 
ments were made by our Government for all 
American citizens to leave Cuba. Persons must 
now be dying there by hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, daily, for want of the food we are shutting 
out. Will not the world hold us accountable ? 
Will history write us blameless? Will it not be 
said of us that we completed the scheme of exter- 
mination commenced by Weyler? 

Fortunately, I know the Spanish authorities in 
Cuba, Captain-General Blanco and his assistants. 
We parted with perfect friendliness. They do 
not regard me as an American merely, but as the 
National representative of an international treaty 
to which they themselves are signatory and under 
which they act. I believe they would receive 
and confer with me if such a thing were made 
possible. 

I should like to ask — permission and 
protection to land and distribute food now on 
the State of Texas. Could I be permitted to ask 
to see them under flag of truce? If we make 
the effort and are refused, the blame rests with 
them; if we fail to make it, it rests with us. I 
hold it good statesmanship at least to divide the 
responsibility. I am told that some days must 
elapse before our troops can be in position to 
reach and feed these starving people. Our food 
and our forces are here, ready tocommence at once. 

With assurances of highest regard, 

I am, Admiral, 
Very respectfully yours, 
[Signed] CLARA BARTON. 


At the time when the above letter was 
written, the American Red Cross was acting 
under the advice and direction of the State 
and Navy Departments, the War Department 
having no force in the field. 

Admiral Sampson replied as follows: 

U.S. Flagship New York, First Rate, 
Key West, Fla., May 2, 1898. 
Miss Clara Barton, President American National 
Red Cross: 

1. I have received through the Senior Naval 

Officer present a copy of a letter from the State 
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Department to the Secretary of the Navy; a copy 
of a letter from the Secretary of the Navy to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the naval force on this 
station; and also a copy of a letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy to the Commandant of 
the Naval Station at Key West. 

2. From these communications it appears that 
the destination of the s.s. State of Texas, loaded 
with supplies for the starving reconcentrados in 
Cuba, is left, in a measure, to my judgment. 

3. At present I am acting under instructions 
from the Navy Department to blockade the 
coast of Cuba for the purpose of preventing, 
among other things, any food supply from reach- 
ing the Spanish forces in Cuba. Under these 
circumstances it seems to me unwise to let a 
ship-load of such supplies be sent to the recon- 
centrados, for, in my opinion, they would be dis- 
tributed to the Spanish army. Until some point 
be occupied in Cuba by our forces, from which 
such distribution can be made to those for whom 
the supplies are intended, 1 am unwilling that 
they should be landed on Cuban soil. 

Yours very respectfully, 
[Signed] W. T. SAMPSON, 
Rear-Admiral U. 5. N. 
Commander-in-Chief U. S. Naval Force, 
North Atlantic Station. 


After this exchange of letters Miss Barton 
had a conference with Admiral Sampson, in 
the course of which the latter explained more 
fully his reasons for declining to allow the State 
of Texas to enter any Cuban port until such 
port had been occupied by American troops. 

On the 3d of May Miss Barton sent the 
following telegram to Stephen E. Barton, 
Chairman of the Central Cuban Relief Com- 
mittee in New York : 

Key West, May 3, 1898. 
Stephen E. Barton, Chairman, ete.: 

Herewith I transmit copies of letters passed 
between Admiral Sampson and myself. 1 think 
it important that you should present immediately 
this correspondence personally to the Govern- 
ment, as it will place before them the exact situa- 
tion here. The utmost cordiality exists between 
Admiral Sampson and myself. The Admiral 
feels it his duty, as chief of the blockading squad- 
ron, to keep food out of Cuba, but recognizes 
that, from my standpoint, my duty is to try to 
get food into Cuba. If I insist, Admiral Samp- 
son will try to open communication under a flag 
of truce; but his letter expresses his opinion re- 
garding the best method. Advices from the 
Government would enable us to reach a decision. 
Unless there is objection at Washington, you are 
at liberty to publish this correspondence if you 


wish. 
[Signed] CLARA BARTON. 


On May 6 the Chairman of the Central 
Cuban Relief Committee replied as follows: 


Washington, D. C., May 6, 1898. 
Clara Barton, Key West, Fla.: 

Submitted your message to President and 
Cabinet, and it was read with moistened eyes. 
Considered serious and pathetic. Admiral Samp- 
son's views regarded as wisest at present. Hope 
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to land you soon. President, Long, and Moore 
send highest regards. 
BARTON. 


| Signed] 

Under these circumstances, of course, there 
was nothing for the Red Cross steamer to do 
but wait patiently in Key West until the army 
of invasion should leave Tampa for the 
Cuban coast. 

Meanwhile, however, Miss Barton had dis- 
covered a field of beneficent activity for the 
Red Cross nearer home. In Tampa, on her 
way South, she learned that in that city, and 
at various other points on the coast of soutb- 
ern Florida, there were large numbers of 
destitute Cuban refugees and escaped recon- 
centrados, who were in urgent need of help. 
A local committee in Tampa, composed of 
representatives from the various churches, 
had been doing everything in its power to 
relieve the distress of these unfortunate peo- 
ple, but the burden was getting to be beyond 
its strength, and it asked the Red Cross for 
assistance. The desired aid was promptly 
given, and the committee was supplied with 
provisions enough to support the Cuban refu- 
gees in Tampa until the middle of June. 

Upon her arrival at Key West Miss Barton 
found a similar, but even worse, state of 
affairs, inasmuch as the number of destitute 
refugees and reconcentrados there exceeded 
1,500. <A local Cuban relief society had es- 
tablished a soup-kitchen in which they were 
feeding about 300, and Mr. G. W. Hyatt, 
Chairman of the Key West Red Cross Com- 
mittee, was trying to take care of the rest; 
but both organizations were nearly at the 
end of their resources, and the local commit- 
tee had nothing in the shape of foodstuffs 
left except corn-meal. Mi+vs Barton at once 
telegraphed the Central Red Cross Committee 
in New York to forward thirty tons of as- 
sorted stores by first steamer, and pending 
the arrival of these stores she fed the Key 
West refugees from the “ State of Texas” 
and from such local sources of food supply 
as were available. 

But Cuban refugees and reconcentrados 
were not the only hungry and destitute vic- 
tims of the war to be found in Key West. 
On the 9th of May Miss Barton received the 
following letter from the United States Mar- 
shal for the Southern District of Florida: 

Department of Justice, Office of U.S. Marshal, 


Southern District ot Florida, 
Key West, Fla., May 9, 18%. 
Miss Clara Barton, President American Nationa 


Red Cross: 
Dear Miss Barton—On board the captured 
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vessels we find quite a number of aliens among 
the crews, mostly Cubans, and some American 
citizens, and their detention here and inability 
to get away for want of funds has exhausted 
their supply of food, and some of them will soon 
be entirely out. As there is no appropriation 
available from which food could be purchased, 
would you kindly provide for them until I can 
get definite instructions from the Department at 
ashington ? Very respectfully yours, 


[Signed] Joun F. Horr, 


U.S. Marshal. 

Appended to the above letter was a list of 
fifteen Spanish vessels whose crews were be- 
lieved by the Marshal to be in need of food. 

In less than three hours after the receipt 
of this communication two large ships’ boats, 
loaded with provisions for the sailors on the 
Spanish prizes, left the State of Texas in tow 
of the steam-launch of the troop-ship Pan- 
ther. Before dark that night, Mr. Cobb and 
Dr. Egan, of Miss Barton’s staff, who were 
in charge of the relief boats, had visited every 
captured Spanish vessel in the harbor. Two 
or three of them, including the great liners 
Miguel Jover and Argonauta, had provisions 
enough, and were not in need of relief, but 
most of the others—particularly the fishing- 
smacks—were in even worse straits than the 
Marshal supposed. The large transatlantic 
steamer Pedro, of Bilboa, had.no flour, bread, 
coffee, tea, sugar, beans, rice, vegetables, or 
lard for cooking, and her crew had lived 
for fifteen days exclusively upon fish. The 
schooner Severito had wholly exhausted her 
supplies, and had nothing to eat on board of 
any kind. Of the others, some had no 
matches or oil for lights, some were nearly 
out of water, and all were reduced to an 
unrelieved fish diet, of which the men were 
beginning to sicken. The Red Cross relief 
boats made a complete and accurate list of 
the Spanish prizes in the harbor—twenty-two 
in all—with the numerical strength of every 
crew, the amount of provisions, if any, on 
every vessel, and the quantity and kind of 
food that each would require. 

Finding that one of the prizes had a cargo 
of plantains and bananas, and that most of 
the fishing-smacks were provided with salt- 
water tanks in which they had thousands of 
pounds of living fish, Miss Barton and her 
staff determined to purchase from them such 
quantities of these perishable commodities 
as they were willing to sell at a low nominal 
price, and use such food to increase and 
diversify the rations furnished to the 1,500 
Cuban refugees and reconcentrados on shore. 
This would give the latter a change of diet, 
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and at the same time lessen the amount of 
more expensive foodstuffs to be taken from 
the cargo of the Red Cross steamer or 
brought from New York. With the approval 
of the United States Marshal, this plan was 
immediately carried into effect, and it worked 
admirably. The captains of the Spanish 
prizes were glad to give to the Red Cross 
perishable commodities for which they had 
no accessible market, and 10,000 pounds of 
fish and large quantities of plantains and 
bananas were soon obtained for distribution 
among the Cuban refugees and reconcen- 
trados in.Key West. I refer to this incident 
of the relief work here, not because it has, 
intrinsically, any particular importance, but 
because it shows that the Red Cross methods 
are intelligent and businesslike and are 
based on cool, trained judgment. After a 
week’s observation of the relief work here, I 
am unable to suggest any way in which it 
could possibly be improved or made more 
efficient. It is being thoroughly well done. 
On the next day after our arrival in Key 
West, Mr. Cobb, of Miss Barton’s staff, 
called at the hotel to tell us that the Red 
Cross relief boats were about to make another 
visit to the Spanish prizes in the harbor, and 
to ask us if we would not like to go with 


them and see the work. 


In half an hour Miss Barton and her staff, 
Mrs. Kennan and I, started in the steam- 
launch of the monitor Puritan to make 
the round of the captured Spanish ships, 
towing behind us two large boats loaded with 
assorted stores for the destitute crews. The 
first vessel we visited was a small black 
brigantine from Barcelona named Frascito, 
which had been captured eight miles off 
Havana by the United States cruiser Mont- 
gomery. The swarthy, scantily clad Span- 
ish sailors crowded to the bulwarks with 
beaming faces as we approached, and the 
hurried, almost frenzied eagerness with which 
they threw us a line, hung a ladder over the 
side, and helped us on board, showed that 
although we were incidentally Americans, 
and therefore enemies, we were primarily 
Red Cross people, and consequently friends 
to be greeted and welcomed with every possi- 
ble manifestation of respect, gratitude, and 
affection. 

The interior of the little brigantine pre- 
sented an appearance of slovenly but pictur- 
esque dirt, confusion, and disorder, as if the 
crew, overwhelmed by the misfortune that 
had come upon them, had abandoned the 
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Toutine of daily duty and given themselves 
up to apathy and despair. The main deck, 
between the low after cabin and the high 
forecastle, had not been washed down, appar- 
ently, in a week; piles of dirty dishes and 
cooking utensils of strange, unfamiliar shapes 
lay here and there around the little galley for- 
ward ; coils of running rigging were kicking 
about under foot instead of hanging on the 
belaying-pins; a pig-pen, which had appar- 
ently gone adrift in a gale, blocked up the 
gangway to the forecastle on the port side 
between the high bulwark and a big boat 
which had been lashed in V-shaped supports 
amidships; and a large part of the space 
between the cabin and the forecastle on the 
starboard side was a chaos of chain-cable, 
lumber, spare spars, pots, pans, earthen 
water-jars, and chicken-coops. 

The captain of the little vessel was a round- 
faced, boyish-looking man, of an English 
rather than a Spanish type, with clear gray 
honest eyes and a winning expression of 
friendliness and rustic bonhomie, like that of 
an amiable, intelligent young peasant. He 
greeted us cordially, but with a slight trace 
of shy awkwardness, and invited us into the 
small dark cabin, where we drank one an- 
other’s health in a bottle of sweet strong 
liqueur, and he told us the rather pathetic 
story of his misfortune. The brigantine 
Frascito (little flask), he said, belonged in 
part to him and in part to a company in 
Barcelona. The cargo, consisting chiefly of 
South American jerked beef, was owned by 
his father and himself, and ship and cargo 
represented all that he and his family had in 
the world. He left Montevideo for Havana 
about the middle of March, and had no inti- 
mation whatever that Spain and the United 
States were at war, until a round shot was 
fired across his bow by the cruiser Montgom- 
ery, about eight miles off Morro Castle. The 
officers of the cruiser treated him very 
kindly—* I couldn't have done it better,” he 
said with simple sincerity, “if I had done it 
myself; but it was very hard to lose every- 
thing just because I didn’t know. Of course 
I shouldn’t have tried to get into Havana if 
I had known there was war; but I left 
Montevideo in March, and had no thought of 
such a thing.” We tried to cheer him up by 
telling him that the prize court would hardly 
condemn and confiscate his vessel under such 
circumstances, but he was still sad and 
troubled. He thanked us with simple, un- 
affected earnestness for the provisions we had 
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put on board his ship, and said that the unex- — 
pected kindness of the Red Cross to him and 
his crew had cheered and encouraged them 
all. He seemed anxious to do something to 
show us his gratitude and appreciation, and 
when a member of our party manifested in- 
terest in a large cage of red-crested tropical 
birds which hung “beside the cabin door, he 
promptly took it down and presented it “ to 
the Sefiorita for the Red Cross steamer, with 
the compliments and thanks of the Frascito.” 

After putting on board the little brigantine 
such supplies, in the shape of bread, beans, 
rice, canned meats, etc., as the crew required, 
we bade the captain and mate good-by, and 
left them apparently somewhat cheered up by 
our visit. 

From the Frascito we went successively to 
the Oriente, the Espafia, the Santiago Apos- 
tol, the Poder de Dios, and fifteen or sixteen 
other vessels of the prize fleet, ascertaining 
their wants, furnishing them with such food 
supplies as they needed, and listening to the 
stories of their captains. 

Among the sailors on the fishing-smacks 
were many unfamiliar and wild-looking Cuban 
and Spanish types—men with hard, dark 
faces, lighted up by fierce, brilliant black 
eyes, who looked as if they would have been 
in their proper sphere fighting under a black 
flag, on the Spanish main, in the good old 
days of the buccaneers. But hard and fierce 
as many of them looked, they were not wholly 
insensible to kindness. On the schooner 
Power of God, where there seemed to be 
more wild, cruel, piratical types than on any 
other vessel except, perhaps, St. James the 
Apostle, I noticed a sailor with a stern, hard, 
almost black face and fierce dark eyes, who— 
had such a thing been possible—might 
have stepped, just as he stood, out of the 
pages of “ Amyas Leigh.” He was regard- 
ing me with an expression in which, if there 
was no actual malevolence, there was at least 
not the slightest indication of friendliness or 
good will. Taking from my haversack a box 
of the cigarettes with which I had provided 
myself in anticipation of a tobacco famine 
among the Spanish sailors, I sprang over the 
bulwark, and, with as cordial a smile of com- 
radeship as I could give him, I placed it in 
his hand. For an instant he stared at it as 
if stupefied with amazement. Then his hard, 
set face relaxed a little, and, throwing his 
head forward and -raising his fierce black 
eyes to mine, he gave me a long look of sur- 
prise and intense, passionate gratitude which 
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seemed to say, “I don't know your language 
and I can’t ¢e// you how grateful I am, but | 
can /ook it ’"—and he did. He had evidently 
been out of tobacco many days, and in a mo- 
ment he went below where he could light a 
match out of the wind, and presently re- 
appezred, breathing smoke and exhaling 
it through his nostrils with infinite satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. 

Nearly all the sailors on the fishing-smacks 
were barefooted, many were bareheaded, and 
all had been tanned a dark mahogany color 
by weeks of exposure to the rays cf a tropi- 
cal sun. Their dress consisted. generally, of 
a shirt and a pair of loose trousers of coarse 
gray cotton, like the dress worn in summer 
by Siberian convicts. Dr. Egan prescribed 
and furnished medicines for the sick wherever 
they were found, and on one vessel performed 
a rather difficult and delicate surgical opera- 
tion for the relief of a man who was suffering 
from a badly swollen neck with necrosis of 
the lower jawbone. 

At half-past six o'clock we returned to the 
State of Texas, having attended to all the 
sick that were found, relieved all the distress 
that was brought to our attention, and fur- 
nished food enough for a week’s consump- 
tion to the crews of nineteen vessels. 

Two days later, at the suggestion of Miss 
Barton, Mr. Cobb purchased a quantity of 
smoking and chewing tobacco for the Span- 
ish sailors, and we made another double 
round of the prize ships, in the steam launch 
of the New York “Sun,” which was courte- 
ously placed at the disposal of the Red Cross 
for the whole afternoon. On our outward 
trip we left on every vessel tobacco and 
matches enough to last the crew for a week, 
and Mr. Cobb notified all the captains that 
if they or their crews wished to write open 
letters to their relatives and friends in Cuba or 
Spain. the Red Cross would collect them, sub- 
mit them tothe United States prize court for 
approval, and undertake to forward them. 

The tobacco and the offer to forward let- 
ters seemed to excite more enthusiastic grati- 
tude in the hearts of the Spanish prisoners 
than even the distribution of food. On one 
schooner my attention was a‘tracted to a 
ragged sailor who was saying something very 
earnestly in Spanish, and pointing, in a 
rather dramatic manner, to the sky. “ What 
is he saying?” I inquired of Mr. Cobb. « He 
says,” replied the latter, witha smile, “ that if 
they were prisoners up in heaven, they couldn't 
be better treated than they have been here. ’ 
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I was touched and gratified to see the in- 
terest and sympathy excited by the work of 
the Red Cross in all who came in contact 
with it, from the Commodore of the fleet to 
the poorest fisherman. The captains of the 
monitor Puritan and the auxiliary cruiser 
Panther offered us the use of their swift 
steam-launches in the work of distributing 
food; the representative of the New York 
“Sun ” followed their example; the marines 
on the Panther doffed their caps to our boats 
as we passed, and even a poor Key West 
fisherman pulled over to us in his skiff, as 
we lay alongside a Spanish vessel, and gave 
us two large, lobster-like crayfish, merely to 
show us, in the only way he could, his affec- 
tionate sympathy and good will. Mr. Cobb 
offered him some of the tobacco that we were 
distributing among the Spanish sailors, but 
he refused to take it, saying, “ I didn’t bring 
the fish to you to beg tobacco, or for money, 
but just because I wanted to help a little. I 
hoped to get more, but these were all I could 
catch.” 

One touch of kindness makes all the world 
kin. Even the ergineer of the New York 
Sun’s naphtha launch gave his cherished 
pipe to a sailor on a Spanish vessel who had 
none, and when one of his mates remon- 
strated with him, saying, “ You're not going 
to give him your own brierwood pipe!” he 
replied, with a shamefaced smile, « Yes, poor 
devil! he can’t get one away out here. I can 
buy another ashore.” 

Late in the afternoon we made a second 
round of all the Spanish ships to collect 
their letters, and then returned. to the State 
of Texas. Mr. Cobb that same evening sub- 
mitted the open letters to the United States 
prize court for approval, and | made an ar- 
rangement with Mr. E. F. Knight, war cor- 
respondent of the London “ Times,” who was 
just starting for Ilavana, to take the Cuban 
letters with him and mail them there. The 
letters for Spain have been sent to the 
National Red Cross of Portugal. 

A few weeks hence hundreds of relatives. 
friends, and acquaintances of these Spanish 
sailors in Havana, in Matanzas, in Monte 
video, and in far-away Barcelona, will get ° 
direct tidings from them for the first time 
since their capture, and will hear-—also, 
perhaps, for the first time—of the American 
National Red Cross. 

GEORGE KENNAN. 

Red Cross Steamer State of Texas, 

Key,West, Fla. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Last Months’ 


By Justin McCarthy 


Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” “ The Four Georges,” etc., etc. 


[The following account of Mr. Gladstone’s life as it neared its end forms one of several 
additional chapters which will appear in a new edition of Mr. McCarthy's « The Story of 
Gladstone’s Life,” to be brought out immediately by the Macmillan Company, of New 
York. As most of our readers know, Mr. McCarthy's Life of Gladstone wag published, 
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It has in both forms reached a wide reading, and the author's 


long political and personal knowledge of Mr. Gladstone gives it peculiar directness and 


authority — THE EDITORS. |] 


T had been noticed for some days that, 
| although the weather latterly was mild, 

soft, and sunny at Bournemouth, Mr. 
Gladstone seldom ventured out of doors. 
During a whole week he had only once left 
Forest House; and to those who knew how 
his whole nature found delight and refresh- 
ment in the open air, there was something 
ominous and even alarming about the fact. 
On the 19th of March the “ Daily News” 
declared itself authorized to make the follow- 
ing statement: “In the absence of any im- 
provement in Mr. Gladstone's condition, it has 
been settled in consultation that Mr. Glad- 
stone should return to Hawarden next week.” 
On the 2Ist of March the “ Daily News” 
added to that information the statement that 
Mr. Henry Gladstone, in reply to inquiries 
made on the previous Saturday, the 19th, 
stated that, “in the absence of any improve- 
mentin Mr. Gladstone's condition, it had been 
settled in consultation that the right hon. 
gentleman should return to Hawarden during 
the present week.” “ Many serious reports 
have been spread,” adds the “ Daily News,” 
“but these should be disregarded for the 
present. Frequent consultations between Dr. 
Habershon and other doctors have been held 
on the case. There can be no doubt Mr. 
Gladstone is very much pulled down by his 
sufferings, which have lasted now nearly 
three months.” The family party at Forest 
House included, besides Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Henry Gladstone, Miss Helen 
Gladstone, the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, and 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone. Most of us were 
supposed to derive some comfort from the 
news that Mrs. Gladstone continued to attend 
divine service, and went out now and then, 
going, for instance, to meet Mr. Herbert 
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Gladstone at the railway station. There was 
enough in this, at all events, to warrant the 
belief that no sudden change was expected in 
the condition of the illustrious patient. The 
continuance of the pains from which Mr. 
Gladstone suffered had forced him to leave 
Cannes and seek for relief by a change of 
air at Bournemouth. The change having 
failed to do any good, and the pains continu- 
ing with undiminished force, would naturally 
enough induce Mr. Gladstone's medical ad- 
visers to come to the conclusion that, if he 
were no better for the Bournemouth air, he 
might as well return at once to the familiar 
quietude of the home surrounded by the 
woods of Hawarden. On this slender cheer 
the hopes of Mr. Gladstone’s friends and ad- 
mirers were left to feed for the time. Some 
there were, indeed, who were not even yet 
without the belief that a return to the familiar 
home and the familiar air might be, after all, 
the best medicine for the strange new pains 
from which Mr. Gladstone suffered; and that 
these pains themselves, trying as they were 
to one so little used to physical agony, might 
not prove to be any more than a passing ail- 
ment, and might fade away without depriving 
the patient of the strength that could still 
enable him to sustain life for yet a longer 
term. It would have been hardly possible 
for Mr. Gladstone to know with what inten- 
sity of interest the world was waiting for or 
studying, now with hope, now with depres- 
sion, every line of news which spoke of his 
condition and told of his intended journey 
home. 

The journey was made on Tuesday, March 
22. The day was beautiful; and every ar- 
rangement, of course, was made which could 
render travel easy and comfortable. A Royal 
saloon carriage was placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Gladstone and his traveling companions. 
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At eleven o’clock the travelers appeared on 
the platform, Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone having 
driven from Forest House in a close carriage. 
The roads were crowded with anxious spec- 
tators all along the way from the house to 
the station. When the carriage arrived, the 
Rev. Stephen Gladstone helped his father 
out, and Mr. Gladstone walked into the hall 
of the railway station, raising his hat several 
times to the crowds who had assembled. He 
walked firmly enough; but most of the by- 
standers observed that he looked pale and 
ill. He showed, however, his characteristic 
cheerfulness, and his face expressed kindly 
and sympathetic feeling in reply to the pur- 
posely subdued demonstrations of the many 
friends and admirers who had gathered to 
see his departure and to wish him God-speed. 
When he reached the door of the saloon car- 
riage, Mr. Gladstone stopped for a moment, 
and, turning round, said in a low voice, but 
clear enough to be heard by every one present, 
*“ God bless you all, and this place, and the 
land you love.” Every voice answered with 
the words, “ God bless you, sir,” and then in 
a moment or two, amid the cheering of the 
crowd, the train passed out of the station; 
and the great statesman was on his way 
home. 

The train reached Oxford shortly after 
half-past two; and although crowds assem- 
bled near the Great Western Railway station, 
none but those about to travel by that train, 
and the representatives of the newspapers, 
were permitted to goon tothe platform. Mr. 
Gladstone was allowed to pass through the 
station in a respectful silence on the part of 
the bystanders. He did not show himself at 
the window of his carriage; but it was ex- 
plained by Mr. Herbert Gladstone that, thus 
far, his father had borne the journey remark- 
ably well. One could not but imagine that 
strange thoughts must have been passing 
through the mind of the veteran statesman 
as he now left behind the towers and the 
spires of Oxford. From Oxford he had gone 
forth upon his career of statesmanship, upon 
a career of success hardly equaled in the 
history of English statesmanship. The great 
world was all opening upon him then, and now 
it was coming to the close. Between the stu- 
dent days at Oxford and the day when he 
passed through the station on his journey 
home to Hawarden there lay a life that was 
many lives in itself; a life of unceasing strug- 
gle and of splendid success ; a name then to 
be made, and now among the most famous of 
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the earth. Throughout the whole political 
history of England the fame of Mr. Gladstone 
will become part of the fame of Oxford. 
There came a time, of course, when Oxford 
and Mr. Gladstone had to part company; 
when the mind of the statesman had out- 
grown the recluse-like limits of political 
thought in the University which had been 
his teacher so long, and with which so many 
of his dearest associations and_tenderest 
affections were inseparably intertwined. But 
the heart of the statesman always went back 
with proud and loving memory to his early 
associations with Oxford; and Oxford will 
always be proud to remember that, though 
the time came when their ways had to divide, 
the name of the student and the name of the 
teaching institution will remain forever in 
strict association. 

After Oxford, the next great station reached 
was that of Birmingham ; and there, too, the 
moralizing observer must have had some 
reflections of his own. During some of Mr. 
Gladstone’s greatest struggles Birmingham 
had been to him a support and a strength; 
the only eloquence fit to compare with his in 
the House of Commons for many years was 
that of his old friend and political colleague, 
John Bright. From Birmingham, too, came 
the first great disaffection which checked the 
political progress of Mr. Gladstone's later 
years; and with that disaffection it may be 
said that his career as a reformer came to a 
close. Shrewsbury next was reached, and 
then Chester, that wonderful city made up 
of the old and the new, of which it has been 
well said that it could be seen after Venice 
without the sense of an anticlimax. Most 
of Mr. Gladstone’s early associations must 
have been blended'in with the ancient streets 
and the double arcades and the-historic walls 
and the delightful river-banks of Chester. 
The journey came to an end shortly before 
half-past seven, when the train reached Ha- 
warden station. Although the day had been 
beautiful all through its course, yet an ob- 
server noted that it became chilly as the 
evening set in, near Hawarden. One can 
well imagine that to a sympathetic bystander 
the evening would in any case have seemed 
to fallin with a chill when it brought Mr. 
Gladstone back to his home an invalid, who 
had tried in vain to find relief under other 
skies, and had been admonished, by those 
who understood his condition best, that a 
change of scene and sky could do no more 
for him, and a return to his own home was 
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all that remained. Some of the newspapers 
were-reminded of a passage in one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s latest speeches—a speech already 
referred to more than once in this Life, 
and two sentences of which I must quote 
here again—that which he delivered at the 
opening of the North Wales and Liverpool 
Railway but a short time before. This is 
the passage—it comes in here with a peculiar 
appropriateness: “It is quite true this enter- 
prise has for me a particular interest; for in 
Liverpool, which may be considered one of 
its termini, | first drew the breath of life and 
saw the light of heaven. With Hawarden, 
if it please God, my last acquaintance with 
the light and with the air is likely to be con- 
nected.” The memory of these words must, 
of course, have come ominously to the minds 
of those who remember them. But there 
were still many who felt of good hope that 
even yet Mr. Gladstone might be allowed 
some term of quiet happiness in that place 
which had so long been his familiar home. 
The spring has begun, people fondly reminded 
one another, the early summer will be with us 
soon, and who shall say what power of reno- 
vation Mr. Gladstone’s magnificent physical 
nature may not even yet receive from a spring 
and summer passed among the quiet-woods 
of Hawarden? Such were the conflicting 
feelings of despondency and of still uncon- 
querable hope, amid which Mr. Gladstone on 
the 22d of March returned at evening to his 
home. 

Then there passed several days during 
which the outer world heard nothing more 
than the news contained in the daily bulletins 
telling that Mr. Gladstone was suffering 
rather less pain than before, but that his 
general condition remained unchanged. Some 
of the newspaper correspondents were perti- 
nacious, and endeavored to draw from the 
medical attendants specific answers to ques- 
tions regarding this or that particular symp- 
tom of Mr. Gladstone’s illness. The medical 
attendants, however, were perfectly firm, and 
very properly refused to be communicative. 
It was natural and inevitable that the public 
anxiety about Mr. Gladstone’s health should 
grow daily greater and greater; but it was 
quite right that, to a certain extent, the desire 
for information should be gratified—so far, 
at least, as to let the public know the general 
state of Mr. Gladstone’s health; and whether 
each day brought with it an improvement or 
a falling off. It was therefore arranged that 
a bulletin should be issued each day telling 
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of Mr. Gladstone’s condition and letting the 
public know whether or not he had been 
able to take outdoor exercise. The weather 
during the first days of his stay at Hawarden 
continued bitterly cold, and heavy winds 
blew almost continually. Yet, despite such 
disadvantages, the authentic reports described 
Mr. Gladstone as sleeping fairly well, suffer- 
ing less pain than before, and being able 
usually to take part in the family dinner. 
Some generous public tributes from the 
outer world were paid to the great statesman 
during those days, three of which, at least, 
must have been felt by him as grateful and 
touching. On the 24th of March, in the 
Representative Chamber of Rome, two of 
the members made public reference to the 
great services which Mr. Gladstone had 
rendered to the cause of Italy, even in the 
far-off days when the thought of a United 
Italy was still but a dream, and called upon 
the President of the Chamber to inform the 
House regarding Mr. Gladstone’s condition 
of health. The President accepted and in- 
dorsed all that had been said about Mr. 
Gladstone’s services to Italy, and announced 
that he would make inquiries in the name of 
the Chamber, and on behalf of the Chamber 
would give expression to the anxiety of all 
Italians for the great statesman’s restoration 
to health. Many years, indeed, have passed 
since the writer of this Life heard Garibaldi 
describe Mr. Gladstone as the precursor of 
Italian liberty and independence ; and we have 
already seen in former chapters how Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letters from Naples first roused the 
public opinion of Europe into anger against 
the outrageous treatment of political prison- 
ers during the reign of the Bourbon sovereign. 
Another tribute paid to Mr. Gladstone, not 
less appropriate and not less touching, came 
from the Archimandrite of the Greek Church 
at Bayswater, who, on Sunday, the 27th, while 
celebrating divine service, made an earnest 
and eloquent address to his congregation on 
the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s health. “ This 
morning,” said the Archimandrite, “1 desire 
that you will join me in praying to our 
heavenly Father for the relief from suffer- 
ing, and the restoration to health, of an illus- 
trious Englishman, eminent in many walks of 
life, distinguished in the Senate and at the 
university, and one who, throughout a long 
career, has always been a true-hearted servant 
of God and a loyal soldier of the cross.” 
Then the Archimandrite went on to give to his 
appeal a particular significance. “ William 
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Ewart Gladstone,” he said, “is bound to our 
nation by a thousand ties of afféctionate 
regard and service. But he is more than the 
friend of Greece. He is the champion of all 
that is noble and pure and humanizing. His 
magnanimity has shone forth in a dark world 
like a bright ray of sunshine. Let me, there- 
fore, invite you, not merely as an orthodox 
priest, but as a man speaking to men, to pray 
that he may be spared to his family, to his 
country, and to mankind.” The congrega- 
tion, as we read in the report of the proceed- 
ings, showed universal signs of the deepest 
sympathy and emotion. We can indeed well 
believe it. The readers of this volume will 
remember that Mr. Gladstone's mission to the 
Ionian Islands led to the release of those 
islands to join their fortunes with the parent 
Greece ; and that, down to the very close of 
his public life, Mr. Gladstone never lost an 
opportunity of championing the cause of 
Greek independence. The third of the trib- 
utes paid at this particular time to Mr. 
Gladstone could have been no less welcome 
to the illustrious statesman than those which 
came from one who spoke for Italy and one 
who spoke for Greece. It came from the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Walsh. In the course of a Lenten Pastoral 
to his people the Archbishop reminded Irish 
Catholics of the duty they owed to the aged 
and suffering statesman to whom Ireland 
was mainly indebted for more than one great 
measure of justice. Then the letter went on 
to say: “ Withdrawn forever from the con- 
tentions of public life, Mr. Gladstone in his 
present state of patient suffering attracts the 
sympathy, not only of those who in his years 
of energetic public service venerated him as 
a political leader, but also, and perhaps even 
more especially, of others, who in public 
affairs were his strenuous opponents. From 
a respected Irish Catholic gentleman—one 
one who felt constrained to differ widely from 
Mr. Gladstone in his last great projects of 
legislation for Ireland—the thoughtful sug- 
gestion has come to me, within the last few 
days, that, if any opportunity presented itself, 
I should ask the faithful of the diocese to 
discharge some portion of the debt of grati- 
tude which we owe to Mr. Gladstone by now 
remembering him in our prayers before the 
Throne of Mercy. I feel grateful for the 
suggestion. Doubtless, through this letter, 
it will be the means of obtaining for our 
venerable benefactor of former years many 
fervent prayers, and, in particular, a prayer 
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that God, in whom he always trusted, may 
now, in his hour of suffering, be pleased to 
send him comfort and relief to lighten his 
heavy burden, and to give him strength and 
patience to bear it, in so far as, in the designs 
of God’s providence, it may have to be borne 
for his greater good.” We may be sure 
that a full response to this appeal came from 
the very heart of Ireland. 

Some words which were written more than 
twenty years ago, and which naturally had 
nothing to do with our present subject, may 
be fairly quoted here as illustrating the con- 
dition of mind common among us all while 
we watched day after day for news of Mr. 
Gladstone’s condition. “It was almost like 
watching outside a door and counting the 
slow, painful hours of some lingering life 
within, while yet one may not enter and look 
upon the pale face and mingle with the 
friends or the mourners, but is shut out and 
left to ask and wait.” On the evening of the 
30th of March the Hawarden bulletin an- 
nounced that “ Mr. Gladstone has had again 
a good night and a pretty good day. He 
has been out this afternoon.” Some of the 
newspapers added the fact that Mr. Gladstone 
had been out walking, not driving. The 
same day a message from Pretoria, South 
Africa, told us that President Kruger had 
dispatched a cablegram in English to Mr. 
Gladstone expressing the deepest sympathy 
with the veteran statesman in his great afflic- 
tion, and “ trusting that the Lord will support 
and strengthen him.” This message was 
made all the more touching by the fact that 
President Kruger himself was understood to 
be in very bad health, and, indeed, to be en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle of his own. 
The news of the message from Pretoria 
brought back impressive memories to many 
minds. We have already told in other chapters 
how Mr. Gladstone, with a magnanimity and 
a courage which most of his enemies utterly 
failed to understand, refused, when he came 
back into power, to allow the war to be car- 
ried on any further against the Transvaal 
Republic. Every motive that could urge a 
less high-minded statesman than Mr. Glad- 
stone to persevere in carrying on the war 
might have been found in the conditions of 
the crisis. English arms had been defeated 
in the struggle with the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal. The late Louis Napoleon, when the 
Emperor of the French, laid it down as an 
axiom that a great State ought to treat for 
peace after a victory, but not after a defeat, 
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Louis Napoleon's notions as to the duties of 
a great State were, however, very different 
from those of Mr. Gladstone; and the time 
was not long in coming when the policy of 
Louis Napoleon compelled France to make 
terms even after a very great defeat. Mr. 
Gladstone’s idea of statesmanship was that 
the duty of a great State was to act in accord- 
ance with the right. He believed that we 
had been drawn into a totally mistaken povicy 
when we endeavored to annex the Transvaal 
Republic, and that we were not justified in 
avenging on the Boers the humiliation 
brought upon us by our own wrong-doing. 
Therefore, when he came into power, he in- 
sisted on making peace with the Transvaal, 
even though our arms had suffered a check; 
and he cared nothing about the outcries of 
his political enemies. He knew, as every one 
else knew, that England had strength enough 
to crush the Republic into the dust; but he 
believed that the true honor of England con- 
sisted in withdrawing at once from a position 
which she ought never to have taken up; and 
he did not believe in the glory of wanton human 
sacrifice to the idol of a false national pride. 
President Kruger might well send his mes- 
sage of sympathy to the great statesman 
who had spared the Republic the destruc- 
tion which a less noble-minded Minister 
would have inflicted on it: and we may well 
believe that even in his sinking condition 
such a message brought a truly Christian 
consolation to Mr. Gladstone’s mind. 

The “Daily News ” correspondent at Rome 
told us that the Pope, who is three months 
younger than Mr. Gladstone, “takes great 
interest in the illustrious patient, and seeks 
information daily as to hiscondition.” I am 
informed that the Pope was greatly affected 
when he received the first news of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s dangerous illness. In the Roman 
Senate, on the 3!lst of March, Signor Arton 
declared that the Senate would not be main- 
taining its noble traditions if it did not give 
expression to its solicitude regarding the 
health of Mr. Gladstone. He therefore pro- 
posed that the President and Vice-Presidents 
should send to Mr. Gladstone a telegram 
expressing the sentiments of the Senate and 
of the nation, and conveying to him the sin- 
cerest wishes for his recovery. The motion 
was unanimously agreed to; and the Presi- 
dent declared that it would be an honor to him 
and to the Vice-Presidents to make known 
the vote of the Senate to Mr. Gladstone; for 
Mr. Gladstone was a man who did not be- 
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long to one nation alone, but to the whole of 
the civilized world. “Mr. Gladstone,” he 
added, « had an especial claim on Italy, since, 
at her most critical moments, he raised in her 
favor a voice which had found an echo in 
the consciences of all.” On the same day 
the President of the Italian Chamber received 
through the Italian Ambassador in London 
areply by telegram to the message, which, as 
has been already mentioned, the Representa- 
tive Chamber had ordered to be sent to the 
great English statesman. The reply was in 
these words: “ Mr. Gladstone's family are 
profoundly grateful for the kindnesses of the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies. There is no 
great change in Mr. Gladstone's condition, 
thdugh he has latterly experienced much 
relief. He wishes me to tell you that he 
preserves unchanged his interest in all that 
touches the happiness and prosperity of I taly.” 

Such interchanges of feeling are well 
worth recording here, because, first of all, 
they bear eloquent tribute to the manner 
in which Mr. Gladstone was regarded by 
all the creeds and the nationalities of the 
civilized worldgas a man who truly belonged 
not to one g#ople, but to all. In another 
sense, record has a melancholy histori- 
cal inter Not often in history has a great 
man lain so long under the shadow of what 
appeared to be an imminent death. Most 
of the great Englishmen of modern days died, 
it might almost be said, suddenly—died, at 
all events, in such a manner that the world 
abroad hardly knew of any serious illness 
until it learned that the illness had ended in 
death. Sir Robert Peel died by a sudden acci- 
dent; Lord Palmerston left the House at the 
close of one session, in what seemed to be his 
usual health, and never was seen in London 
again; the public did not know that the last 
illness of Earl Russell was to be his last until 
the news went abroad that all was over; 
Cobden died after a short period of prostra- 
tion; so, too, did his friend Bright; and 
Disraeli lingered but a few days, compara- 
tively, from the time when he was stricken 
down: but through the whole winter and on 
into the spring the world was watching, in 
Spirit at least, over Gladstone the invalid ; 
and week after week and month after month 
hopes kept rising and sinking, and the civil- 
ized world was held in suspense. The month 
of April opened with some cheerful news 
from Hawarden. We read that Mr. Glad- 
stone had been suffering less pain in the face 
since the previous Sunday—this news came 
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on Friday—and that he was able to walk 
from the dining-room to the library without 
even the assistance of a walking-stick, and 
that he also took exercise on the Castle ter- 
race during intervals of sunshine. The 


“ British Medical Journal” explained that, 


having regard to Mr. Gladstone’s advanced 
years, it was not possible to advise an opera- 
tion for the local condition, which was unfortu- 
nately of such a nature that the resources of 
medical art could do no more than afford 
relief. ‘ Happily, it is possible to do a great 
deal to mitigate the neuralgia by which the 
nerves of the face have been affected for 
some time past; and we are glad to learn 
that during the last few days he has been 
comparatively free from pain.” “ His strength 
is still maintained, appetite is good, and he 
is happy to be once more amid the familiar 
surroundings of his home.” All these scraps 
of news were as eagerly expected, and were 
read with as keen an interest, in every capital 
of the civilized world as they were in London. 
If one could imagine Mr. Gladstone, at such 
a time, feeling a pride in aught that related to 
earthly concerns, it might be supposed possi- 
ble that he felt a just and legitimate source 
of pride in the fact that throughout all 
the civilized world, then perturbed, too, in an 
extraordinary degree by the alarms of men- 
acing war, there was, at all events, one kindly 
and generous feeling common to all the 
civilized peoples of the earth, and that was 
the feeling of loving sympathy with the con- 
dition of one great man; the feeling of hope 
that even yet he might recover, were it but 
for a year, from the illness which weighed 
him down; a common recognition of the 
services he had rendered to humanity, and 
of the noble example he had held up to human 
statesmanship. 

On Monday, the 28th of March, a state- 
ment appeared in the “ Westminster Gazette ”’ 
which attracted much attention because of 
its authoritative manner, and because, too, it 
was made by a journal which did not usually 
commit itself to any vague or unauthentic 
statements. The “Westminster Gazette” 
declared that Mr. Gladstone's illness must 
necessarily be fatal, and in a comparatively 
short time. It was added, however, that he 
might yet live for many weeks, and the hope 
was expressed that the pain which had latterly 
become so acute might be kept under during 
the time that remained. Then the “ West- 
minster Gazette” went on to say: “Mr. 
Gladstone is fully informed of his own con- 
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dition; he asked the doctors to tell him the 
truth, and he was thankful when informed 
that there was no chance of recovery. It 
will be a comfort to all his friends to know 
that his state of mind is one of complete 
happiness ; his life goes on quietly and even- 
ly. Music is still his great solace; and one 
of his family plays to him an hour or two 
before and after dinner every day.” Indeed, 
the writer of this Life ‘has good reason to 
believe that long before the announcement 
made in the “ Westminster Gazette” Mr. 
Gladstone had been clearly and fully informed 
by his doctors that there was no hope of his 
ultimate recovery, and that the close was 
only a question of a few weeks at the most. 
No one who knew anything of Mr. Gladstone 
could be surprised to learn that he took the 
news with fortitude, with serenity, and even 
with cheerfulness. There were even moments 
when the physical pain became peculiarly 
intense, and when Mr. Gladstone himself ex- 
pressed a quiet wish that his sufferings might 
not be far prolonged. Mr. Gladstone’s whole 
life had been ordered and disposed according 
to his conscientious faith, and the near ap- 
proach of death could mean nothing more to 
him than the closing of a chapter of exist- 
ence. We were all gratified to hear that the 
physical pain had abated, or had, at all 
events, ceased to be continual, and that music. 
which had charmed so many of his hours of 
illness at Cannes and at Bournemouth, was 
stillable to beguile some of his time of suffer- 
ing. We all read, too, with pleasure the 
statement made in the “ Daily Chronicle” 
on the 30th of March, that “ Mr. Gladstone's 
voice is as strong ard clear as of old, and the 
wonderful richness of tone remains.” “He 
converses,” says the “Chronicle,” “ easily 
and cheerfully, and now and again in a vein 
of pleasant story and even of jest.” But the 
same journal added: “ The public should un- 
derstand the extreme and irretrievable serious- 
ness of the case, and the fact that no improve- 
ment can now be looked for, though an 
alleviation of the more painful symptoms is 
always possible.”’ 

The “ Westminster Gazette” told a pa- 
thetic story, a story as touching in its way, 
although quite a different way, as that of the 
dog belonging to the Greek hero and states- 
man in the great poem which Mr. Gladstone 
loved so well. The story may well find a 
place here: “A loss which has cost every 
member of the Gladstone family an additional 
pang of pain during the past sad days is that 
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of little Petz, the black Pomeranian who for 
nine years past has been the constant and 
faithful companion of Mr. Gladstone in all 
his walks and drives about Hawarden. Up 
to last autumn, when Mr. Gladstone left for 
Cannes, Petz was as happy as the days were 
long, and in aggressively good health. The 
Castle becoming very quiet after Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone’s departure, Petz migrated 
with Mr. and Mrs. Drew and his special pro- 
tegée, Dorothy Drew, to Buckley Vicarage, 
close to Hawarden. But with his master’s 
departure Petz's joyous, happy spirit seems 
to have left him. Again and again he ran 
back to Hawarden, and would not be com- 
forted. Last week, a few days before Mr. 
Gladstone’s return home, Petz began to re- 
fuse food, and became listless and depressed. 
On the day of Mr. Gladstone’s return he was 
taken home to the Castle; but it was too 
late, and Petz died a day or twoago.” Such 
a story of a faithful dog has been told in 
many countries and in many literatures, but 
none such is more pathetic and more affect- 
ing than that of poor little Petz, who did not 
wait even to the end, but died before his 
master rather than survive him. 

On the 30th of March the news in the 
papers was a little more encouraging, if such 
a word could properly be used where the 
final result was already anticipated by every 
one. Still, even the general recognition of 
the fact that the certain end must be near at 
hand did not prevent us from gladdening 
when we heard that Mr. Gladstone had 
passed a brighter day than usual. The pre- 
vious day had been one of delightful and 
spring-like weather—the first day that came 
with a breath of anticipated summer in it; 
and Mr. Gladstone was able to go out into 
the garden fcr a short time in the afternoon. 
Since his return to Hawarden this was his 
first breath of the open air; he came out on 
the Castle terrace and remained there fora 
while, to the great delight of the villagers, 
who gathered with pride and pleasure to see 
him. That same day bore evidence to the 
fact that no illness and no pain could deaden 
or even diminish Mr. Gladstone’s keen inter- 
est in every great public cause to which he 
had given his sympathy, his sanction, and his 
support. The annual dinner of the friends 
of Greece to celebrate the anniversary of 
Greek national independence took place in 
London; and. the Chairman of the dinner, 
Lord Wantage, announced that he had re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr. Gladstone’s 
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daughter, which he read to the company. Its 
words were few, but were all-sufficient for 
their purpose : “ Mr. Gladstone sends his best 
wishes for Greece.” It would be_ needless 
to say that at a gathering of the friends 
of Greece the message was received with 
rapture. Many of the speakers recalled dur- 
ing the course of the evening the memory of 
the services Mr. Gladstone had rendered to 
Greece; and more than ene voice expressed 
the conviction that if Mr. Gladstone had been 
in the House of Commons during the past 
two years, and with physical vigor enough to 
work for his principles and his sympathies, 
the course of events might have been very 
different so far as the fortunes of the Hellenic 
race were concerned. “ Time is come round,” 
says Shakespeare's Cassius, “and where I did 
begin, there shall I end; my life is run his 
compass.” Mr. Gladstone in his earliest 
years of political eloquence and power was 
the advocate of Greek independence. Time 
had come round; his life had all but run its 
compass; and it was clear that where he did 
begin, there he proposed to end—the well- 
wisher of every just cause which in his bright- 
est days had won his confidence and enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of his champion- 
ship. That message from Mr. Gladstone 
would soon pass all over Greece and into 
every country and community where the sea- 
divided Greeks had made a home, and would 
teil them that “Gladstone the Philhellene,” 
as he had been acclaimed to the echo in 
Athens, was a Philhellene to the end. 


—The New York “ Tribune” states that 
of the Prime Ministers whom England has » 
had in the Victorian epoch Mr. Gladstone 
has the largest number of entries under 
his name in the catalogues of the British 
Museum Library. These entries in his case 
amounted some years ago, when the examina- 
tion was made, to 242, and have since re- 
ceived numerous additions. They refer to 
speeches, pamphlets, and books by that 
great statesman, to biographical sketches of 
him, and to pamphlets, books, etc., written 
some for and some against his views, relig- 
ious and political. Next imnumber of entries 
comes Sir Robert Peel, under whose name 
appear 192, referring, as in Mr. Gladstone's 
case, not only to his own books and pam- 
phlets, but to those which have been written 
about him and them. 


The Story of an Exile 


By Annie Eliot 


UTSIDE of the ring of tropical 
() heat diffused by the red-portaled 

stove, the store had an effect of dis- 
heartenment, the elements of which were 
those of unresponsive merchandise and a low 
temperature. Farming implements looked 
out of season, and piled-up slabs of calico 
seemed to shiver on the shelves. The lad 
who helped wait on customers had the air 
of lurking amid hostile shadows when he 
went for a pail of lard; and he came gladly, 
whenever he had a chance, to hover on the 
outside of the group about the stove. But 
these chances were rare, for it was Saturday 
night, and trade had been brisk all the even- 
ing. Even the proprietor, Jacob Tuthill, 
could not do much to raise the social level 
beyond the friendly radiance ; people made 
their purchases quickly, and either hastened 
towards the square of zinc that represented 
good fellowship, or, turning up their coat col- 
lars and tying their hoods tighter, drifted out 
through the door again, homewards. Not 
that Tuthill was in the least a rollicking per- 
son at the best of times, but he had a quiet, 
attentive way of his own that made trade a 
pleasant thing in a place where social dis- 


tractions were incidental rather than deliber- 


ate. He was a slight, small man, with dark 
hair and eyes which, without being precisely 
deprecating, were far from confident. He 
evinced always a readiness to enter into what- 
ever subject might be introduced by a com- 
panion, which was almost pathetic in its 
susceptibility. It was rather surprising, too, 
how many things he knew about. Strangers 
looked at him often in some astonishment at 
the accuracy of his investigations and deduc- 
tions, but he never knew it. 

“ They say,” said one of the men near the 
stove, “that Mis’ Stone’s sister took a trip 
in a sailin’ vessel when she was down East 
along in the fall.” There was a pause while 
the statement sank in. 

“Did?” commented another. «1 didn’t 
reckon they took trips along the coast much 
in sailin’ vessels nowadays, ‘cept folks that 
hasn’t anything to do when they git there. 
Most folks find the cars easier ridin’.” 

Jacob Tuthill drew nearer the group. 
« There’s a heap of vessels goes down around 
parts stil,” he said. “And 


there’s a lot of people and a Jot of merchan- 
dise goes on ‘em. Passenger cars don’t take 
all of "em, any more than freight cars takes 
all of the other.” 

“ T guess that’s so,” said a large man, bring- 
ing his chair down on four legs. “1 guess,” 
he added, “it’s pretty sure to be so if you 
say "tis, Jacob.” 

“ Shippin’ ain't what it was,” went on the 
proprietor—and a note of something like 
wistfulness was in the man’s voice. “But 
there’s a good deal of shippin’ yet, settin’ 
the big steamers and the pleasure boats to 
one side, There was a man from dowa along 
the Massachusetts coast told me that there 
wasn’t a better thing a man could do now 
than fit out a handy little sailin’ vessel so’s it 
could carry a passenger or two, if need to, and 
a good pile of merchandise, and he could git 
a good business.”’ 

“Why don't ye try it yoursclf, Jacob?” 
asked the jester of the party. “ Load her up 
out of the store. Perhaps they’d like some 
of them hand-painted china stove-lids you 
filled up your winder with.” 

It was a generally accepted fact that Tut- 
hill had overrated the art interest in his 
locality, and consequently had failed to make 
a good thing out of some tiles adorned with 
the portraits of the Presidents of the United 
States. The reference was without offense 
evidently, for he smiled as he went on. 
“ There was another man down in Maine— 
he told me that those fulks who thought the 
business was dead oughter see some of the 
docks that’s buildin’ there’”—he paused a 
moment, aud his mild eyes grew almost 
intense. 

“It do beat all,” said the first speaker, 
“the way you keep up with the shippin’ in- 
terest, Jacob. For a man that never saw 
blue water hardly, and never felt the deck of 
any kind of a ship under him f'ought I can 
see, you’re about the saltest salt 1 ever heard 
tell of.” 

“You just oughter ‘ve been a mermaid. 
Jake,” added the jester, “settin’ on a rock 
with one of them celluloid combs o’ yourn.” 

The door flew open under a strong hand, 
and a large man, whose face glowed with the 
cold, stepped into the room. 

“ Well,” said Jacob, again yielding the 
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tribute of a smile, as he moved away to attend 
to the newcomer, “ you know | always han- 
kered after bein’ a sailor. Good-evenin’,” he 
added to the red-faced man; “ whatcan I! get 
you, Mr. Wilbur ?” 

Mr. Wilbur produced, after exertion that 
seemed disproportionate to the result, a small 
bit of white paper, not in its pristine fresh- 
ness, from an inside pocket. « Here’s the 
list the missus gave me,” he announced jovi- 
ally, as he bent forward to catch the dim light 
of a distant kerosene lamp. “I tell you! 
don’t trust to my memory, fear I won't git 
let in when Igohome. Lemme see—got any 
* candles ?—I’ll take a couple o’ pounds. And 
how’s the market for cream o’ tartar ?—pretty 
stiddy? And ‘three cloth buttons with some 
body to °em’”—the newcomer went on with 
his list of purchases, which Tuthill filled out 
for him with the speed of familiarity, and the 
group about the stove relapsed into its former 
state of somewhat somnolent consideration of 
the questiors of the hour. Wilbur, a com- 
paratively recent arrival in the village, was 
not posted in local lore, and what his wife 
wanted cloth buttons for could not rivet the 
general attention. But the peacefulness of 
social relaxation was again disturbed. 

“ Can’t make the change—can’t ye ?” called 
out Wilbur, good-naturedly. 

“It’s late, y’ see,” said Jacob, apologeti- 
cally, from the other end of the store, “ and 
I’ve sent most all I had to the bank; let be 
till to-morrow or next day.” 

« No,” replied the other; “ you just keep 
that ten dollars ’"—the voice was so loud that, 
involuntarily, the men listened, « and I'll call 
agin and git my change—I want it changed 
anyhow, and, if I don’t take it home, why, the 
missus won't git it!” 

This humorous hint of feminine domination 
and chicanery was not to the taste of the 
village; it alone marked the man as one out 
of the movement. 

“ But, I say,” he said again, as he gathered 
up his packages and turned towards the door, 
« I’m ‘most afraid I'll hear of your going up tu 
Canada before [| git it—it’s a big temptation 
to have a sum like that handy these times, 
ain’t it, gen’’men ?” 

He laughed as, with an awkward wave of 
farewell, he plunged down the worn wooden 
steps into the cold darkness. 

No one responded to his jovial question: 
Jacob Tuthill came forward without a flicker 
of change in the studiousness of his glance, 
which; though not furtive, was never quite 
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direct. But upon the group about the stove 
it was plain some sort of constraint had fallen. 
Unheard of Jacob, a brief expletive had been 
muttered by the jester, more prone, after his 
kind, to emotional utterance; but otherwise 
the rare observations that followed were of 
labored construction and general application. 
It was with an air of carefully concealed re- 
lief that, one by one, they followed the lead 
of the Nestor of the company, who was the 
first to rise to go home. One by one they 
said good-night to Jacob with something that 
smacked of ceremony, and, stamping their 
feet and rustling their papers, took their de- 
parture; the half-grown assistant followed 
them, and Jacob was left alone to lock up for 
the night. There was still no change in his 
expression, no dropping of a mask, no relax- 
ing of a guard. He went about picking up a 
few scattered articles, after his neat, quiet 
fashion, and then, putting out the lights, went 
out and locked the door behind him. Before 
his eyes, as he turned, lay the snowy village 
Street, with bare branches creaking above 
it, and a glimmering light bere and there, 
and, on either side of it, fields lonely and 
white crossed by irregular straggling walls ; 
but his imagination took no note of them, 
for it saw instead the windy blue levels of 
the sea. 


Along the upper end of the white village 
Street passed two forms, walking heavily 
and unevenly along the roughly trodden 
pathway. They had been to the end of the 
Street, and were returning. One of them 
glanced up, as they drew near it, at the win- 
dows of the store, now dark and blank in the 
dimness of the starlight. 

“That Wilbur is the one to make a break 
if anybody is,” he said, briefly. 

“Well,” said the other, tolerantly, “he 
come here from the city. After he’s lived 
here a while he'll know more. A man has 
to live in a place this size a while to know 
how to get on with folks.” 

“I'd give a consid’ble sum myself to know 
what he did with the money,” went on the 


first speaker. 


“I guess more'n one of us’d like to know,” 
said the other, thoughtfully. 

“ He ain't never said to anybody, has he ?” 

* Never to anybody that I ever heard of.” 

“It seems if he’d told his wife.” 

The older man looked at his companion, 
as he plunged steadily ahead, with the half- 
tolerance, half-impatience of age. “Seems 
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so to you, I don’t doubt,” he observed, dryly, 
after a moment. 

“ Well,” said the other, defensively, “I 
don’t know why he shouldn’t have told Eliza. 
Eliza knows most things he does, all about 
his business and such, and she’s a mighty 
good woman.” 

“Yes, Eliza’s a mighty good woman,” 
assented the older man, gravely. 

«And there was never anything said—he 
mightn’t have told her about—that I ever 
heard about,” said the other, awkwardly. 

“No, that’s so. It’s a curious thing all 
around. Eliza give up all she had, right off, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I know; without knowing any 
more’n other folks, too.” 

“ Yes, and she wouldn’t ‘a’ done that if 
she’d mistrusted Jacob himself.” 

«“ No, and I don’t know as we need to.” 

The two men came to the corner and 
parted with a word of leave-taking. “ All 
the same, I’d like to know what he did 
with all that money,” said the younger man 
again to himself as he turned in at his own 
door. 


ascended the steps of his house in another 
part of the little village. He paused a mo- 
ment, his hand on the latch; in the room on 
the right, where the lamp’s radiance made 
the window-shade a patch of light, he knew 
Eliza was waiting for him. With a stifled 
sigh he opened the door and went in. He 
knew so well what expression her eyes would 
wear for him, an expression they had worn 
for five years, when they were not on guard ; 
one not destitute of affection, but touched 


_with a bitterness that must stand aloof and 


look over the wall of partition that had 
grown up between his soul and hers. But 


to-night it was not quite the usual greeting 


that awaited him. She called out to him, 
while he was taking off his overcoat in the 
little entry, with the neatness and care that 
marked all his movements. 

“ Jacob,” she said, “ I’ve had a letter from 
Sol.” He came in and closed the door after 
him. 

“Have you?” he said. “A letter from 
Sol?” There was more excitement in his eyes 
and voice than there had been in hers, and he 
looked into her face for a moment with a 
straightforwardness which held for an instant. 
‘Where is he?” he asked, with no less in- 
terest, though his gaze wandered from hers 
to the table, where lay the envelope of the 


At just about the same hour Jacob Tuthill 
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letter she held in her hand, and thence to 
the Franklin stove. “ Where's his ship ?” 

“He was off Nicaragua when he wrote 
this. And he says she’s had some pretty 
dirty weather, but the ship’s good for it and 
they’re homeward bound.” 

“ Dirty weather, has she?” said Jacob, 
smiling, as he seated himself, as if there was 
something vaguely delightful in the not very 
musical phrase. 

“Well, what else? How much sail have 
they carried mostly ?” he asked, with subdued 
eagerness. | 

“He don’t say,” answered Eliza, glancing 
over the letter. 

“ Don’t he?” There was a slight pause of 
disappointment. “ He sometimes remembers 
I like to hear those kind of facts,” he added, 
with a sort of humility. “I wonder if they 
have any such gales down about them Cen- 
tral American ports like what they have when 
they go after whales?” he pondered. 

“TI guess it blows about as well, when it 
gits up to blow, in one place as another,” 
said Eliza, with an effect of terseness. 
“ Blowin’s blowin’.” 

“ I suppose he put into Port Limon.” 

“So hesays. He says one night they had 
to throw over some of the cargo.” 

Jacob’s eyes brightened. 

“ Valuable cargo this trip,” he said, briefly. 
“ Must ’a’ been a narrer squeak.” 

“T guess Sol behaved all right,” said Eliza, 
with an accent of pride. A shade of weari- 
ness crossed the man’s face. 

“ I guess he did,” he replied, heartily. 

“ Sol ain’t afraid of nothin’.” 

No.” 

“ He was always so frank and open, too. 
Just the right kind of a boy for a sailor,” and 
his sister’s face took on a look of glad con- 
fidence, that the man who glanced at her for 
a moment did not often see there. 

“Yes, just the kind for a sailor,” he as- 
sented, 

“ And he could always go up anything like 
a cat,” went on Eliza. “He didn’t mind 
being up so high it made anybody feel queer 
to look at him.” 

“I couldn’t ever climb up to a heighth,” 
said Jacob, thoughttully, “but I know the 
name of every rope that there is there.” 

Eliza looked at her husband curiously. 
“ For an inland man,” she exclaimed, as she 
had often exclaimed before, “ you are the 
beateree!” Then she leaned towards him 
with that smile of a not unquestioning affec- 
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tion, and gave him the letter to read for him- 
self. Heread it carefully through twice, while 
the clock ticked and the logs fell apart, and 
his wife fidgeted a little in her chair. He 
sighed as he finished the last word of the 
epistle, and, folding it up, gave it back to her. 

“It must have been great,” he said, and 
his quiet eyes almost flashed. “That night 
when they couldn’t any of ’em stay in their 
bunks.” 

“ Well, I must say ‘twouldn’t give me any 
particular pleasure to be spilled out of a bunk 
on the water any more’n on dry land,” ob- 
served Eliza. 

“ And the sound of the wind in the riggin’ 
and the rushin’ of the water,” went on Jacob, 
unheeding. “And then that vallyble cargo. 
I wonder what kind of shippin’ clerks they 
have down in them kind of dago districts,” 
he said, with a change of tone. “There was 
a man told me that in one of them Central 
American ports—” 

“They won’t cheat A/m,’ interrupted 
Eliza—her conception of the duties of a ship- 
ping clerk was vague. “And I guess he 
won't cheat them,” and she laughed. “Sol 
couldn’t cheat a new-born baby,” she added, 
fondly. 

Jacob made no attempt to finish the sen- 
tence he had begun, and his silence led her 
to flash a look at him. Something in his ex- 
pression made her wince. 

“ There!” she said, half under her breath, 
“ T can’t be always thinkin’ !” 

The man did not reply to the half-expressed 
penitence; he did not even appear to have 
heard it. 

I guess Sol's all right,” he said, quietly, 
as he rose and threw a log on the smoldering 
fire. His wife watched him in silence, but 
insistently, as if she would surprise from him 
some indicative sign or word. 

“ Jake,” said she at last, “ what ever did you 

o with it?” 

There was a pause, while the man struck 
the log with his heel to get it into position. 

“T ain’t asked you this long while,” she 
added, leaning her folded arms on the table 
and bending over them, with her eyes still on 
his face. “But I told you I shouldn't ever 
rest easy till I knew—I told you fairly.” The 
man nodded in assent. “What ever did you 
do with it?” 

“TI don’t know,” said he at last, speaking 
slowly. “ It just went somehow—I don’t know 
what became of it.” | 

The woman dropped her arms with a sigh 
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and leaned back in her chair. It was the old 
answer, and something had made her hope 
for another one to-night—something, she did 
not know what. She was a woman used to 
controlling her emotions, and she spoke again 
in a moment in another tone. 

“I guess Solll be comin’ home one of 
these days. It’s been an awful long voyage.” 

Jacob glanced at her in his sidelong fashion, 
while his face lightened almost imperceptibly. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” he answered, as he 
seated himself and stretched out his slender 
hands to the blaze. 

“Let’s see, he’s hardly ever been home, 
anyway—not since that first time, and then 
you didn’t see him.” 

“ No; when was it?’ 

Their talk wandered on with the journey- 
ings of the young man Solomon, following 
him from port to port with a freshness of in- 
terest that never failed; and in it all it was 
not hard to see that her chief interest was in 
her brother himself, while with him, though 
he shared her feeling, the domination of the 
sea was ever present as he traced the vessel's 
path through the deep waters of a creased 
and troubled chart. 


Winter fretted itself through frost and thaw 
into spring. The doors of the store stood 
open all day long, the summer prints were 
laid on the counter, the stovepipes taken 
down, and the women went and came with 
their aprons thrown over their heads. Tuthill 
waited on them himself whenever he could, 
and they liked to have him; he was a pleas- 
ant, quiet man, and as for what he might have 
just escaped, that needn’t trouble anybody, 
as long as he had escaped it; and there'd never 
been any trouble between him and his wife, 
anyhow—every one knew that—and that 
always spoke well for a man. One afternoon 
he went home to supper earlier than usual, 
and he found Eliza at the gate waiting for him. 

* Sol’s comin’ home,” she said as soon as 
he was within hearing. For a fraction of an 
instant he paused, and then came steadily on. 
He did not look her in the face, but he knew 
she had bright color and looked younger 
than she had for months. 

“ Sol comin’ home ?” he repeated. 

Yes,” and she waved aletter. “I've had 
word. His ship’s in, and he says he can’t 
Stand it not to see us, so he’s comin’ up.” 

“ Where’s she anchored ?” asked Tuthill, 
briefly. 

“Oh, in the water somewhere, I guess,” 
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replied Eliza, flippantly. “ You just come in, 
you old sea-dog, and I'll read you all there is.” 

He followed her indoors; she had not been 
so light-hearted since—since things were 
different! That was the conclusion he 
reached mentally, turning his consciousness 
away from a direct gaze at the past, as he 
turned his bright but not confident eyes. from 
faces and things. 

During the next day or two, however, he 
brought himself into what might be called an 
undeviating consideration of his wife’s man- 
ner, and its cause. She went about gayly, she 
told the neighbors of her brother's coming, 
she regained the buoyancy that was once a 
part of her, but that had passed away alike 
from step and spirit. He thought of it all 
the way home in the night train he took from 
the city, where he had been to buy goods. 
He dreaded getting home, it hurt him so— 
this change. For there had been a time 
when the buoyancy of her greeting had been 
for him. And then it had died out all at 
once, and left—left more than he deserved ; 
and the heavy-hearted man leaned his head 
forward on the seat in front of him, and let 
the other passengers, who thought of it at all, 
think him asleep. Tolerance was left, even 
affection, for h:m whom she had promised to 
love—for him who had been saved from 
State’s prison by the generosity of a business 
associate. She never stormed, never re- 
proached—the question she had asked the 
other night was the only one that had passed 
her lips since the first, when her passionate 
surprise had beaten against the wall of the 
silefice that admitted but never explained. 
But all the pride, all the joy, all the gay con- 
fidence, had passed over to the sailor brother, 
before whom her husband seemed weak and 
pitiable, though still dear. Was it not 
enough—was it not enough? thought the 
man, dumbly, that Sol should have had the 
rush of many waters in his ears. the breath 
of the salt in his face, the freedom of the 
‘ wind, and the wide spaces for his spirit >— 
while he moved about behind a narrow 
counter and before an air-tight stove, and 
bargained for trifles day by day! Must it 
be Sol, too, who brought that look of exulta- 
tion back to Eliza’s eyes—that joy in still 
having something to be proud of ? 

He was thoroughly dispirited and weary. 
There were people in the large town that lay 
beyond the hills who knew his story, too, 
and outside of his village there was not 
the same personal attachment and second 
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nature of old acquaintance to be counted 
on. Though he had won a certain respect 
by his quiet reasonableness and _ variety 
of information, still the semi-yearly visits 
were not altogether festal in their char- 
acter. And the thought of home promised 
no relief to the tension. He was not a man 
of acute or apprehensive emotion, but he felt 
unwilling to meet Eliza’s eyes and perhaps 
hear that the triumphant Sol had been again 
heard from. It was already morning when 
he left the train at the little station. He 
thought he would stop at the store for a while 
before he went home to breakfast. He was 
disinclined for more sleep after the broken 
slumber of the train. Thesun was up when 
he put the key in the somewhat shaky lock 
and opened the door wide, and its early rays 
and the sweet breath of morning flooded the 
dusty interior. He went to the limited desk 
where he kept his books, and picked up the 
mail—a few circulars and a letter or two. 

Under the first one lay a note that had not 
come by post. Tuthill started as he read 
the scrawled address. Then, methodically, 
but with trembling fingers, he took out his 
penknife and cut neatly the sealed envelope— 
one of his own from the glass case at the 
front of the store,“ Papeteries 25 cents a box” 
—the insignificant words seemed to stand 
before his startled eyes as he unfolded the 
sheet which had for him a stern importance 
of its own, 

“ Well, Jake,” it ran, “I can't do it after 
all. I came up here last night and I went 
up to your house and looked at it, but | 
couldn’t believe but you'd told on me. I 
don’t know what was the matter, but I got 
into a blue funk, and that’s the fact. | 
couldn’t face Eliza—it can’t help being that 
you've told her. So I slunk along the street, 
kicking myself for a fool, but I didn’t dare go 
in—’twas the look of the little old place and 
all. Then I came here to the store and let 
myself in-—I remember the old hasp—and 
this is to tell you that I can’t face it, by 
George, Jake, I can’t! You was always a 
good fellow, but it can’t be that no one sus- 
pects, and I'm afraid—that’s about the size of 
it. So I'm off again,and you can tell Eliza 
what you like.—Sou.” 

Jacob read it through twice, carefully, and 
then, with a perplexed look in his quiet, 
watchful eyes which was as pathetic in its 
way as a more rebellious one, he let his hand 
drop to his side and leaned his head on his 
hand. With the thought that Sol had been 
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here, sitting in this very chair, writing by the 
light of a half-burned candle that stood near, 
it was as if the curly-haired, dare-devil boy 
who was bound to be a sailor—the boy of 
years ago—stood by his side still, but with 
all the joy gone from his eyes, and only a 
reckless dread remaining. And he saw him- 
self a man prematurely burdened, unhopeful, 
and very weary. His head sank down again 
on his arm, and he did not hear a step on 
the piazza, or even on the bare planking of 
the store. 

Eliza stood in startled silence a moment 
looking at him. It was as quiet without as 
within; pearly mists were rising from the 
fields, the dew had wet her gown as she had 
come hastily along the grass-bordered paths, 
and the sun had barely reached the dusty 
panes of the windows. Seeirg the writing 
of the note in her husband’s hand, a sudden 
fear clutched her heart, and, breathing his 
name, she leaned forward and took the paper 
swiftly from his loosened grasp. He looked 
up half dazed and then started to his feet. 

“ Eliza!” he exclaimed, “don’t read it.” 

But it was too late. She was infinitely 
quicker than he in everything. She had re- 
treated out of his reach, and the clumsy 
school-boy handwriting was legible enough. 
In another moment she, too, dropped her 
hand to his side, and looked at him with 
frightened eyes, her face whitening. 

* What does it mean?” she gasped. “ Why 
is he afraid? What is he afraid of ?” she 
repeated, defiantly, and then was silent. The 
man of duller wits began to speak. 

“You won’t understand, Eliza,” he said; 
* you couldn’t understand.” 

“I do understand,” she flashed, and came 
nearer. The color was coming back into 
her somewhat worn face. “ Jacob,” she said, 
“did you take itfor him? Did you give 
that money to Sol?” 

“ Well, you see,” began Tuthill, moisten- 
ing his dry lips as he spoke— it is a difficult 
thing to break a silence of years. His eyes 
wandered restlessly from the corners of the 
stove to the broad patch of sunshine on the 
floor. “ You see, he thought he could buy a 
schooner—or a sloop,” he added, timidly, 
“a sloop anyhow—and he could sail her, 
and there was something to be made in the 
carryin’ trade—” Eliza made a sudden ges- 
ture of impatience, but her eyes softened as 
she watched him. “I don’t think, Eliza,” 
he went on, mildly, “that you've ever quite 
understood about the carryin’ trade. We 
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could have got the money back, and I could 
have speut some time aboard of her,’ he 
added, with a kind of wistfulness that he 
felt had an inadequate motive, only—”™ 

“Only he spent the money,” said Eliza, 
inexorably. 

“Well, yes, I guess he did, Eliza,” said 
Jacob Tuthill. 

Thus undemonstratively he told the secret 
of years. “ But,” he added after a moment, 
* you know it was | took it.” 

«Oh, Jake!” the woman broke out, « why 
couldn't you have told me the truth before !” 
and she burst into tears. 

“You see, I took the money, Eliza,” he 
repeated. “And you set such store by him, 
and you see he felt ‘twas so’s he could go to 
sea right off, and I wasn't fixed so’s I could.” 
He did not look at her as he urged his ex- 
cuses. “And he did go in the end—you see 
he kept to his part of the bargain—after a 
while,” and he smiled a little forlornly. 

« I don’t set any store by him now,” sobbed 
Eliza. 

Oh, yes, you do,” he urged, gently. “ You 
see, | took the money—you'’ve always known 


that, Eliza.” 
She stopped crying as suddenly as she had 
begun. 


“I don’t care if you did,” she said, as she 
looked up at him; “you are the better man 
of the two.” His restless eyes came back to 
her face with a sudden light in them. 

“ Oh, no, Eliza,” he said; “ you don't think 
that. Nobody‘d think that.” 

“ Everybody’d think that!" she answered, 
with an exultant ring in her voice and the 
old toss of her head. “Everybody’d think 
that,” she repeated. 

« There’s no call for anybody else to think 
it,” said the man, looking her full in the face, 
“if you do, Eliza.” 

There fell the silence of deep feeling strug- 
gling with the reticence of habit and temper- 
ament. Then he walked to the door and 
looked out over the wet fields sparkling in 
the sunshine, and drew a long breath of the 
morning air. It was almost as if he caught 
in it a flavor of the salt ocean brine. 


To morrow hath a rare, alluring sound ; 

To-day is very prose; and yet the twain 

Are but one vision seen through altered eyes. 

Our dreams inhabit one; our stress and pain 

Surge through the other. Heaven is but to-day 

Made lovely with to-morrow’s face, for aye. 
—Richard Burton, in The Century. 
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Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending May 21. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. } 


POEMS 


Mr. A. J. George, of the Newton (Mass.) 
High School, has prepared a selection of the 
Shorter Poems of John Milton, his aim being 
to present those poems which preceded Mil- 
ton’s epics in the order and under the home, 
school, university, and general influences 
which affected the mind and art of the poet. 
The selections include all the well-known 
shorter poems, and it is hardly necessary to 
say that, in the judgment of many critics, 
Milton’s most finely turned and spontaneous 
work is to be found in such a collection as 
this; for the great poet was never so magical 
in his command of the musical resources of 
English speech as in those shorter poems which 
preceded the writing of “ Paradise Lost.” 
Mr. George, who brings to this task, as read- 
ers of The Outlook know, thorough literary 
training and admirable literary taste, has the 
further qualification of having had a long ex- 
perience as a teacher of literature. His in- 
troduction is a judicious and comprehensive 
presentation of the general social, intellectual, 
and religious conditions which obtained in 
Milton’s early manhood. The volume is well 
supplied with notes, and in the reading of 
Milton notes are absolutely essential. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

The new edition of the Poetical and Prose 
Works of Lord Byron, edited under the gen- 
eral direction of his grandson, the Earl of 
Lovelace, which has been so long announced, 
has at length taken definite form in the ap- 
pearance of the initial volume. The poetry 
is to be edited by Mr. Ernest Hartley Cole- 
ridge, the letters by Mr. Rowland E. Prothero. 
The edition is published with the co-opera- 
tion of the representatives of Lord and Lady 
Byron, and aims to include every available 
fragment of writing that came from the hand 
of the poet. A good deal of new matter will 
be presented, but the edition will be mainly 


founded on the collections of letters and 


manuscripts in the possession of Lord Love- 
lace, of Lady Dorchester, and of Mr. Murray, 


the grandson of the poet’s publisher and 
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friend. Every effort will be made to secure 
a perfect text by careful study of the original 
manuscripts and the successive revisions, the 
aim being to present not only a definitive 
text, but also the principal corrections and 
alterations made by Lord Byron. The let- 
ters will be collated with the originals with 
equal care, and many passages which have 
so far been omitted will be included. Several 
new poems and parts of poems will be pub- 
lished for the first time, and a number of 
letters which have not hitherto seen the light 
will be included in the edition. It may be 
questionable whether the new poems are 
worthy of preservation, but they will give the 
edition. that completeness which literary stu- 
dents so highly value. The volumes will be 
illustrated with portraits of the Byron family 
and of persons and places mentioned in the 
works. The edition is to appear in twelve 
octavo volumes, substantially made, bound in 
blue cloth with decorations in gilt, the type 
large and clear, and the page ample; price 
two dollars each. One could wish the volumes 
a little lighter in the hand, but otherwise 
they meet all the requirements of a standard 
edition. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Mr. Harry Lyman Koopman’s Morrow- 
Songs show a certain hardy fiber of thought 
and imagination, a certain frankness of spirit 
and energy of mind, which awaken the respect 
of the reader; but Mr. Koopman is not 
primarily, or even secondarily, a poet. He 
has a great deal more to say than many 
successful verse-writers. His verse shows a 
great deal more vitality, insight, and force ; 
but it is not musical. It is interesting and 
stimulating; it has not the singing note. 
(H. D. Everett, Boston.) | 

Under the clever title Berth-Deck Ballads, 
Mr. William S. Bate has published a collec- 
tion of rollicking sailor songs and stories. 
They smack of the sea and of sailor life, but 
specially of that life aboard a man-o’-war. 
These verses teach not a little history, also— 
“ How Farragut Passed Fort Morgan,” “ How 
Buchanan Fought the Fleet,” etc. The pub- 
lication is a timely one. (The Lockwood. 
Press, New York.) ; 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Three novels of only average reading 
value are Mr. Clinton Scollard’s A Man at 
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Arms, a tale of the Weyman school, with 
plenty of romance, fighting, and love-making, 
all of which centers around “ Visconti, the 
Great Viper,” and has to do with Italian 
history at the end of the fourteenth century 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston); Mr. Joseph 
Hatton’s Zhe Vicar, an English society novel 
with an odd mixture of “kail-yard ” dialect; 
and “John Strange Winter's” Zhe Peace- 
makers, which has less of athletics and more 
of pathos than most of this writer's novels. 
The two.last-named books are published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Mr. David D. Wells has written what may 
be called a contemporary Comedy of Errors 
in Her Ladyship’s Elephant, a story full of 
amusing situations—a kind of light comedy 
with a little touch of the farce in it. Mr. 
Wells was at one time attached to the 
American Embassy in London, and knows 
something, therefore, of English social habits 
and customs—a knowledge which he turns 
to advantage in this volume. (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York.) 

Douze Contes Nouveaux have been edited 
by Dr. C. Fontaine, Director of French and 
Spanish Instruction in the High Schools of 
Washington, D.C. The authors represented 
are Chotel, Rameau, Coppée, Aréne, Chéne- 
viere, Anatole France, Véron, Halévy, Noél 
Blache, and André Theuriet. The selections 
are illustrative of both the strength and 
beauty of these contemporary writers. The 
notes are placed at the bottom of the pages, 
where they are far more useful than if put at 
the end of the volume. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


The purpose of Zhe Seed Basket for 
Preachers and Teachers is to save thought. 
(Wilbur & Ketcham, New York.) Any man 
wishing to preach a sermon on any subject 
has but to open this book, find his subject, 
with all the references in the Bible bearing 
directly on that subject, and then write his 
sermon with such additional inspiration as he 
may be possessed of. : 

The Cross in Tradition, History,and Art, 
by the late Rev. William Wood. Seymour, is 
a sumptuous volume. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) Its large form permits the use 
of many and detailed illustrations; these are 
so admirably chosen that a glance through 
the book at them alone gives a capital fore- 
knowledge of what the text explains at greater 
length. That text (prefaced by an ample 
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bibliography) concerns itself with the cross in 
prehistoric times and before the Christian 
era, with various types of the cross, with the 
early form and use of the cross, with legends 
of the cross, with the “ True Cross” and its 
legendary history, with the title of the cross, 
and with the doctrinal teaching of the cruci- 


fixion. Then follows much interesting matter 
concerning the application of the cross, on 
screens, altars, crosiers, spires, at corners 
and markets and churchyards. “The Sign 
of the Cross” is the subject of a noteworthy 
chapter towards the close. The volume is 
well planned and indexed; it will appeal 
alike to students of the history of art and 
of religion. 

William Nast Brodbeck: The Man and 
His Ministry, is a memorial volume, com- 
memorating the life and services of the late 
pastor of Trinity Methodist Church, Charles- 
town, Mass. The editor is the Rev. Charles 
L. Goodell, and the book contains an intro- 
duction by Bishop Mallalieu, a personal 
tribute by Bishop Foster, and a biographical 
Sketch by Dr. Buckley, besides a series 
of well-chosen sermons from the lamented 
preacher. (Eaton & Mains, New York.) 

Christ in the Daily Meal is the title of 
an attractively made little volume. In 
March, 1895, the Rev. Dr. Norman Fox read 
a paper before the New York Baptist Minis- 
ters’ Conference which aroused much debate. 
Expanded by further citation and reference, 
the essay now appears in book form, and is 
worthy of such permanence. It ought to 
meet with wide reading in these days of dis- 
cussion on the Communion. Dr. McGiffert’s 
book and recent articles by Professors Briggs 
and Gardner have only fanned the flame 
already started by Dr. Fox. Our author 
confines his argument within strictly Biblical 
lines ; his position is that our Lord bade his 
disciples eat and drink in remembrance, not 
merely occasionally, but whenever they ate 
bread and drank wine. Hence the words 
mean a remembrance in every ordinary meal. 
While Dr. Fox does not suggest any change 
in the present observance of Holy Commun- 
ion, he does contend that it should be known, 
not as “ the,” but as “a supper of the Lord.” 
He also declares that, instead of “ close com- 
munion,” we should invite all, whether church 
members or not, whether baptized or not, 
who love the Lord, to that remembrance of 
him, aptly adding that ecclesiastical legalists 
have squarely reversed the Divine Idea.” 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York.) 
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BIOGRAPHY 

So judicious an observer as Matthew Ar- 
nold makes the broad statement in one of his 
essays that to his mind Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin is the “most considerable man” that 
America has yet produced. We think this 
statement admits of lively debate; neverthe- 
less it is easy to see why the life of Franklin 
is a tempting subject for the American bi- 
ographer and historian, and it cannot be de- 
nied that there is a place for Mr. Edwin 
Robins’s Lenjamin Franklin, just published 
in the “ American Men of Energy” series, 
We must frankly say, however, that, from the 
point of view of style, some of the earlier 
biographies, Mr. John Bigelow’s for instance, 
are pleasanter reading. The volume is gen- 
erously illustrated with interesting portraits 
and facsimiles of early papers and prints. 
(G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Goethe somewhere has said that “the 
man who would write must be the master of 
all sciences and the intimate of all arts.” 
To-day, if he were alive and should read Sav/- 
tary Engineering, by William Paul Gerhard, 
C.E. (published by the author), his require- 
ments would dwindle beside those for a sani- 
tary engineer.. The author of “Sanitary 
Engineering ” defines civil engineering as 
“the art of directing the great sources of 
power in nature for the use and convenience 
of man;” and sanitary engineering as “the 
art and science of applying the forces of 
nature in the planning and construction of 
works pertaining to public or individual 
health.” Any young man who is considering 
the question of choosing sanitary engineering 
as his profession will find an extensive course 
of study laid down by this author. Merely 
to enumerate the names of the sciences to be 
mastered would fill acolumn. The book con- 
tains much useful information, and gives the 
ordinary layman some slight conception of 
the mental equipment necessary for a sani- 
tary engineer. Every subject having to do 
with the sanitary side of life receives attention 
in short chapters, concise and clear. (New 
York.) 

Every year the output of the publishers of 
books on the natural sciences increases, es- 
pecially in the department of botany and 
ornithology. Among the latest contributions 
to this latter science is Bird Studies, by Wil!'- 
iam E. D. Scott, who, in his introduction, 
states that the large volume presented repre- 
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sents thirty years of study; that the object 
of the treatise is to place before students and 
others, who wish to acquire a knowledge on 
the subject of birds, a means to that end. He 
calls his book an invitation to a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the land birds of 
eastern North America. To some people 
this book will have one serious defect. Many > 
mothers would hesitate to place it in the 
hands of young children because of the illus- 
trations from photographs of dead birds. 
These pathetic little figures somehow are an 
anticlimax to the. very subject of the book. 
One does not think of dead birds in the 
woods and across. the fields and around the 
house, but always of motion, of movement, of 
the flash of bright wings against the sky, of 
the notes dropped from above one’s head as 
though in very joyousness of life. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

The trilogy of reference-books begun by 
“ The Century Dictionary,” and continued by 
“ The Century Dictionary of Names,” is now 
completed by the publication of The Century 
Atlas. The work is edited by Mr. Benjamin 
E. Smith, whose connection with the Century 
Dictionary is well known. The Atlas is 
sure to take its deserved place among the 
standard books of reference, and we shall 
refer to it at length ina later issue. (The 
Century Company, New York.) 

The Panacea for Poverty, by the Rev. Dr. 
M. C. Peters, is the title of a book of vigor- 
ous discourses. The first one discusses the 
liquor problem; temperance is the panacea 
for poverty. The statistics, references, and 
citations which Dr. Peters includes in his ar- 
gument are impressive and convincing. (The 
Bloomingdale Church Press, New York.) 

The fine study of the origins and develop- 
ment of our legislative methods by Dr. L. G. 
McConachie, published under the title Congres- 
sional Committees, deserves more extended 
notice than we are able to give to it at this 
time. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 

Among the additions to new editions of 
standard works now in process of publica- 
tion is Volume VI.of Zhe Spectator (Charles 
Scribner's Sons), and 7he Legend of Montrose 
in the Temple Edition of the Waverley 
Novels (The Macmillan Company, New York). 


Miss Maria Louise Pool, the author of 
* Rowena in Boston,” “ The Two Salomes,” 
«* The Red Bridge Neighborhood,” and many 
other novels, died on May 19, at Rockland, 
Boston, after a short illness. Miss Pool’s 
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stories have humor, careful character-draw- 
ing, and considerable power in the study of 
motives. They have attained a wide and 
deserved popularity. 


Literary Notes 


—Miss Mary Wiilkins’s novel « Madelon 
has been dramatized by the Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge. 


—Captain Charles King, the military novel- 
ist, has been selected to command the Wis- 
consin volunteers, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General. 


—Dr. Georg Brandes, the Danish critic, 
says that Heine’s poems have been set to 
music three thousand times. Goethe comes 
next, with seventeen hundred compositions. 
One hundred and sixty different composers 
have written music for “Du bist wie eine 
Blume,” eighty-three each for “Ich hab’ in 
Traum geweinet” and “Leise zieht durch 
mein Gemiith,” seventy-six for “ Ein Fichten- 
baum steht einsam,” and thirty-seven for the 
Lorelei song, “ Ich weiss nicht, was soll es 
bedeuten.” Among them are some of the 
finest melodies by Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Brahms, Franz, and Rubinstein. 


—Mr. Quiller-Couch thus begins an article 
in the “ Pall Mall Magazine :” 
It is only by frequent and varied iteration that 


unfamiliar truths can be impressed upon reluc- 
tant minds : 


FXAMPLE 


There was once a Kussian 
Tourguéneff. 

There was once a 
Turgueneff. 

There was once a 
Turgénieff. 

There was once a 
Turgueniew. 

There was once a Russian Novelist called 
Turjenew. ‘ 


To which we might add: “ There was once 
a Russian Novelist called Turgenev.” 


Novelist called 


Russian Novelist called 


Russian Novelist called 


Russian Novelist called 


—There is a very pretty story published 
by Alphonse Daudet in 1863, at the begin- 
ning of his career, which has never appeared 
in book form. It is entitled “ Chapatin the 
Lion-Killer."” The writer was to resume six 
years later this same subject, and to draw 
from it his legendary « Tartarin of Tarascon.” 
Moreover, he did not at once find this name 
of Tartarin, which was to become so famous. 
In the “ Petit Moniteur,’ where the novel 
was first printed, Tartarin was called Bar- 
barin. And the author was quite perplexed 
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as to the reception it would receive from the 


public. These fears are found expressed in 
a note which Monsieur Charavay has in his 
collection. This is dated 1869: 


My Dear Friend: 

I am publishing anonymously in the “ Petit 
Moniteur ” a fantasy entitled “ Barbarin de Tar- 
ascon.” He isa Provencal Don Quixote, whose 
exploits in France and Algeria I relate, which 
allows me to depict a comic Algeria, which has 
not yet been thought of. Do me the favor to 
quote, without naming me, the following pas- 
Sage on the mania of our “ meridionals” for 
lying. I will repay you for it. 

Wholly yours, 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


So, then, Tartarin bore three successive names. 
He was Barbarin. He was Chapatin. It 
will be seen that in this first incarnation he 
is not less delightful and agreeable than in 
the two others. 


Books Received 


For the week ending May 209 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK | 
Kitchel,C. L. Plato’s Apology ‘of Socrates, Crito, and 
Part of the Phedo. “$125, 
Clarke,M. The Story of Cesar. 45cts. 
BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA 
MacArthur, RobertS. The Attractive Christ and Other 
$l. 
- CROWELL & CO., NEW YO 
The Poems of ‘Shakespeare. Edited by George Wynd- 


The Glory of the Imperfect. 35 cts. 


m 
Palmer, George H 
The Evolution of the College 


Hyde, William DeWitt. 
eee 35 cts. 
BIDDLE, PHILADELPHIA 


Biddle, A. -B . Shantytown Sketches. 
Biddle, A. }. D. Word for Word and Letter for Letter. 
Blondel, Auguste. The Reve of Lucas Helm. 


Everett, Edi - Y. A Duel with Destiny. 
ARPER & pace., NEW YORK 
Milton, Paradise Los 
Wells, H.G. Thirty Stories. $1.50. 
Thackeray, William Makepeace. The History of Pen- 
dennis. 
HEATH & BOSTON 
Rechenbach. Marie v Die Freiherren von 
Gemperlein. Edited by Hohlteld. cts. 
H. L. HEATH, M’MINNVILLE, OREGON 
Rogers, Theanas H. Nehalem: A Story of the Pacific. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Hamilton, Alexander, James Madison, and John Jay. 
Edited die Paul Leicester Ford. $2.50. 
E MACMILLAN CO., NEW YO 
‘William Scott. The Athenian. Secretaries. 


Hewlett, Maurice, The Forest Lovers. $1.5) 
Hart, Albert B. Building of the Republic. 
History told by Contemporaries. Vol. II.) 
BOOK CONCERN, NEW YORK 
Black, J. M. The Chorus of Praise. 2) cts. 
Barrows, Samuel J. 


ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
WwW hiting. Lilian. 


(A merican 
#2. 


The Isles and Shrines of Greece. 
The World Beautiful. (Third Series.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YO 

Gladden. Washington, D.D. a he Christian Panter and 

the Working hurch. $2. 
Stories by Authors rench). 
Stories by Foreign Authors (German). 
Hadle . V. Seven Months a Prisoner. 
Page, homes Nelson. Pastime Stories. 25, 

OMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YO 

Ww hiton, James M. Beyond the shadow. $1. 3s, (Fourth 
ition.) 


75 cts. 
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The Religious World 


Presbyterian General Assembly 
From a Staff Correspondent 


A sharp break with its traditions has been 
made by the General Assembly in choosing 
to meet for two consecutive years in a rural 
park instead of a city. Winona Lake, in 
northern Indiana, three miles east of the 
little city of Warsaw, and about three hours 
east of Chicago on the Pennsylvania route, 
is a young Chautauqua in fact, and rich in 
the hopes of the proprietors who have 


_ here secured an extensive tract of land on 


which a little village of hotels, cottages, 
stores, and other accessories of summer 
schools and assemblies has already sprung 
up. By coming here the expenses of the 
Assembly are materially reduced, though 
there is also a Joss of the popular interest 
which the Assembly always arouses when its 
meetings are held in the midst of a group of 
city churches. The attractiveness and prac- 
tical convenience of Winona Lake are suffi- 
ciently attested by its selection for this year's 
meeting, at which the General Assembly 
marks the quarter-millennial year of the 
Westminster Confession. 

The representative Assembly of 228 Presby- 
teries was “constituted with prayer” on 
Thursday, May 19, by the Moderator, Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson. As a prelude to the meet- 
ing, the two days preceding had been de- 
voted to the annual missionary conference 
under direction of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. This was well attended, and special 
satisfaction was expressed that the foreign 
work is now free from debt, though the debt 
of the Board of Home Missions has some- 
what increased. Dr. Jackson, whose great 
service in the introduction of Siberian rein- 
deer into Alaska has won for him a name 
among those who have merited honor from 
their countrymen, proceeded at once to de- 
liver the opening sermon from Deuteron- 
omy ii., 31, “ Begin to possess, that thou 
mayest inherit the land.” It was in form 
a discourse upon the mission of the Pres- 
byterian Church in America. In spirit and 
in substance it was a noble exemplification 
of the fact that religion and patriotism are 
inseparable ; that the altar of our country is 
also the altar of God. In the historical 
oe which the appeal to meet present 


responsibilities in this time of change and 
reconstitution was enforced, Presbyterianism 
received full credit for making the country 
what it is, and for giving to the world the 
American Republic. It sounded rather novel 
to hear Jonathan Edwards reckoned as a 
Presbyterian, though he might deserve Dr. 
Bacon's epithet of “Presbygational.” But 
no true New Englander, secure in the judg- 
ment of the world, could fail to hear with 
benevolent complacency the largest claims 
for honor to the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, 
who furnished the Revolutionary army with 
half of its major-generals, as the heaviest 
part of the force that responded to the lead- 
ership (unmentioned by Dr. Jackson) of « Sam 
Adams” and Massachusetts. While Dr. 
Jackson declared the Presbyterian Church to 
be “the leading Church of Christendom for 
the evangelization of the world,” he empha- 
sized rather the fact that it ought to be such 
in achievement, but was not altogether hold- 
ing its own, and needed his energetic appeal 
to be true to its past in meeting present re- 
sponsibilities. 

In the choice of Dr. Wallace Radcliffe, of 
Washington, D. C., as Moderator for this 
year, only personal preferences were involved. 
Dr. H. C. McCook, of Philadelphia, who was 
also nominated, made an earnest protestation 
of his unwillingness to serve, and endeavored 
to demonstrate his unfitness by pleading that 
he was Chaplain of a regiment about to leave 
for the war; but his personal popularity was 
evinced, notwithstanding, by his receiving 
rather more than two-fifths of the 558 votes 
cast. The election of Dr. Radcliffe was then 
declared unanimous. In accepting the chair 
Dr. Radcliffe said that in choosing its Mod- 
erator from the Presbytery of Washington 
the Assembly had shown a sense of “ the 
intimate dependence of our Government on 
the Church we represent and love.” In the 
cannon sounds of to-day are heard the echo 
of the declarations asserted at Westminster. 
In a similar strain Governor Mount, of Indi- 
ana, appointed Vice-Moderator, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome—somewhat florid, indeed, 
but warmly patriotic and Presbyterian to the 
core. ‘He trusted that the full reunion of 
North and South in the present war would 
“forestall” the reunion of Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians—a sentiment followed 
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by a tumult of applause at the evidently 
fraternal thought, mingled with boisterous 
merriment at the accidental unluckiness of 
the contrary word. The inaugural exercises 
closed with the presentation for the Moder- 
ator’s use of a gavel rich in historical and 
symbolic suggestiveness for the great anni- 
versary to be celebrated on the 26th of May. 
It is wrought of English oak, in which a bit 
of ancient oak from Westminster Abbey and 
a bit of Scotch granite are inlaid. It bears 
the seal of the Westminster Assembly and 
the seal of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. The faces of Twisse, the 
Prolocutor; and of Henderson, the principal 
Scotch Commissioner to Westminster, are 
also represented, together with the rose of 
England, the thistle of Scotland, and the 
shamrock of Ireland in union. 

The Assembly settled down to business 
the next day, but the only thing dispatched 
of special importance was the plan for encour- 
aging the administration of home missionary 
work by each Synod in its own territory, 
co-operating with the central Board. Some 
Synods already do this, but it came out that 
some Presbyteries are so tinctured with 
“ Congregationalism " as to deal directly with 
the Mission Board. The Committee on 
Sabbath Observance made a stringent report, 
recommending the Assembly to proscribe, 
among other things,- “all riding of the bi- 
cycle ” on the Lord's Day, and all “ unneces- 
sary visiting.” This led to the suggestion of 
various other things to be prohibited. One 
Commissioner wanted to memorialize the 
President against military or naval move- 
ments on the Sabbath, but was quickly 
clapped down by a reference to Manila. 
The subject soon became so tangled that the 
whole report was recommitted, including the 
sections of it that had been adopted. It 
seemed noticeable that while the men of rigor- 
ous views had the courage of their convictions 
and spoke their minds, the men who said in 
private that they had supposed we had got 
past Levitical ordinances did not think it 
best to contribute to the discussion. 

National and international interests re- 
ceived early and large recognition. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare resolutions 
concerning Mr. Gladstone, to be forwarded 
to the Queen and to Mrs. Gladstone. The 
whole of Saturday afternoon was devoted to 
a popular patriotic meeting attended by the 
G. A. R. The Chairman’s table was draped 
in the Cuban flag, and resolutions were 


adopted to be transmitted to the President, 
commending his course, and pledging sym- 
pathy, prayer, and support to him and the 
National forces. The suggestion of an Anglo- 
American alliance was received with great 
applause, renewed upon the reading of the 
resolution, and repeated frequently during 
the address of Dr. Pentecost upon that theme. 
The address of Dr. Barkley,of Detroit—who 
fought in the Confederate ranks—in celebra- 
tion of the full reunion of the North and 
South, was followed by a dramatic incident, 
prompted by the suggestion that the blood 
of black men mingled with the blood of 
North and South on the deck of the Winslow. 
Calling up from the floor a coal-black brother 
Commissioner, the Rev. David Brown, of 
South Carolina, he gave him the right hand 
of fellow-citizenship amid the greatest enthu- 
siasm of the audience. The resolution upon 
Anglo-American unity passed unanimously, 
but that did not seem impressive enough, and 
it was solemnly reaffirmed by a rising vote. 
The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That this Assembly recognizes with 
profound and devout gratitude the widespread 
and sympathetic expression of fellowship on the 
part of the British people with our country in the 
present crisis of our National history—discerning 
in their fellowship and sympathy a common con- 
fession of faith with us in the solidarity of the 
Anglo-Saxon race and those who have become 
affiliated with us by blood-alliance and political 
and natural ties, and in our common love and 
devotion to the cause of universal human free- 
dom and political liberty. 

That we declare it to be our heartfelt desire 
that all old animosities heretofore existing be- 
tween ourselves and the mother country be for- 
ever buried under the new and rising tide of 
blood-kinship, and that henceforth the two great 
countries may be joined in an indissoluble union, 


which shall make for universal peace and right- 
eousness. 


Union Theological Seminary 

The anniversary of the Union Theological 
Seminary was held on Monday and Tuesday, 
May 16 and 17, Thirty-six students re- 
ceived diplomas, which were presented by 
Mr. John Crosby Brown, President of the 
Board of Directors. The chief event of the 
occasion was a significant and noble address 
by the President, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D.D., before the Alumni Association of 
the Seminary. It made so profound an im- 
pression on the alumni who were present that 
it was voted to send printed copies of it to 
every Presbyterian minister in the United 
States. Dr. Hall insisted that three princi- 
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ples should govern the relation of the Semi- 
nary to the ministry. The first was reasonable 
independence ; the second, the conservation 
of ministerial standing; the third, the conser- 
vation of truth through the readjustment of 
some modes of its expression. If it were 
possible, we should be glad to give Dr. Hall’s 
address in extenso ; jas it is, we make a few 
extracts. It will no doubt be published in 
full,-so that it may be read as delivered : 


The ideal seminary is, and of right ought to 
be, intellectually free and independent ; this p i- 
marily not for its own comfort, but primarily for 
its efficiency as the servant of the people, of the 
Church, and of Christ. Independence is a rela- 
tive term, to be specifically construed in each case 
wherein applied. 

A seminary intoxicated with the spirit of indi- 
vid ualism, as distinguished from catholic opinion, 
might take delight in calling in question that 
which is the essential substance of reasonable 
faith, invoking doubt where none exists, creating 
out of nothing the specters of uncertainty, and 
meshing in a web of shadows truths that are 
daylight clear to all catholic minds. Such de- 
structive individualism is a perversion of reason- 
able independence. It brings upon the institu- 
tion practicing it the death-doom of rationalism. 
This wantonness of doubt revenges itself on the 
school indulging it, and, by so much as independ- 
ence is noble and necessary, its morbid perver- 
sion in unlicensed and uncalled-for doubt makes 
evil out of good. But, on the other hand, if a 
destructive and wanton individualism is to be 
distinguished from reasonable independence, so 
also is a mechanical conformity to public opinion. 

The seminary does not exist to be a reflector 
of the contemporary opinion of the ministry. It 
exists to produce contributions to the sum of 
thought by which the rectitude and the compre- 
hensiveness of contemporary opinion shall be 
promoted. 

Divine truth, like divine love, is of God—infi- 
nite, «ternal, unchangeable, indestructible, as it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world withoutend. But man’s modes of express- 
ing divine truth change from time to time. The 
history cf religious thought shows this. One age 
lays the emphasis at one point, another age at 
another poiat, each age true to its own intuitive 
sense of need. The history of religious thought 
also shows that this tendency to readjustment of 
expression has always been opposed and resisted. 


Changing the emphasis has always been regarded | 


by some as equivalent to changing the truth, and 
on this ground it has been resolutely and con- 
scientiously opposed. Nevertheless, two things 
are certain. The change of emphasis has always 
gone on in spite of opposition, and the truth, the 
catholic truth, has always remained unchanged 
in spite of the mutation of emphasis. 

I do not presume to question the moral hon- 
esty of those who take part in the movement to 
discredit the men and the institutions represent- 
ing a liberal evangelical school of Christian 
thought. I do not utter one single word of con- 
demnation concerning those who deem it their 
cdluty to make the ruthless statements which have 
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of late been made upon this subject. I do 
not protest against the action, past or con- 
templated, which aims to embarrass the opera- 
tions and to diminish the prosperity of any insti- 
tution standing for the principles which, to-day, I 
have affirmed. Such opposition as this has al- 
ways been. It is part of the history of human 
thought. I myself, an evangelical of the evan- 
gelicals, have not one thought of bitterness in 
my heart towards those whose spoken and written 
words have of late been so vehement. But of 
two things | am profoundly certain. I am cer- 
tain that proceedings of this character must, in 
the end, tend to diminish the usefulness of the 
churches and of the individuals who engage in 
them. However well meant, however conscien- 
tiously undertaken these proceedings may be, 
they cannot add to the luster of the name of 
Christianity, or to the spiritual efficiency of the 
Church of Christ, or to the influence of the 
Church over the masses of unevangelized men, 
who need sorely and instantly to be pointed 
to that Great Fountain which has been opened 
for sin and uncleanliness, and to that Divine 
Redeemer who alone can assuage the sorrows 
of a miserable world. And I am certain that no 
amount of opposition can stop or even discourage 
a movement which is founded in truth, which 
builds all its labors on the underlying belief in 
the Holy Spirit’s progressive work within the 
Church, and which has as its sole aim the glory 
and honor of the Lord Jesus Christ in his revealed 
truth. 


The Baptist Anniversaries 

During the week ending May 21 the Bap- 
tist anniversaries were celebrated in the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., and were attended by 
about fifteen hundred delegates. The home 
and the foreign missionary societies held in- 
teresting and inspiring meetings. Of all the 
utterances which we have seen, the most gen- 
erally interesting was the survey of the Asiatic 
mission field by the Rev. Samuel W. Duncan, 
of Boston. We make twoextracts. The first 
concerns the work in Burmah, which is asso- 
ciated with the sainted memory of Adoniram 
Judson. Concerning that Mr. Duncan spoke 
as follows: 


It still remains sadly true that as yet we have 
worked only about one-third of the old Burman 
Empire. There are fully two-thirds of the popu- 
lation with whom we have no real contact, nor | 
has any other society. In the wide regions west 
of the Irrawaddy, including the fruitful and 
populous valley of the Chindwin, we have no 
foothold. Even in those portions of Burmah 
where the Society has carried on its work, com- 
paratively slight impression has been made on 
the Burmans and their traditional religion, Bud- 
dhism. We have not yet really grappled with 
this hoary cult, which dominates the majority of 
the population of the Orient. Our chief suc- 
cesses have thus far been confined to the Karens; 
and yet the Karens, every tribe included, accord- 
ing to the last census, cannot be said to exceed 
seven hundred thousand, while the Burmans 
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number more than eight millions. This disparity 
becomes even more conspicuous when I state 
that in one district, having more than two million 
Burmans, the Society has but four workers, reck- 
oning in this enumeration the wives of the two 
resident missionaries. 


Far more encouraging was his testimony con- 
cerning the work in China, of which he said: 


The transformation now taking place in China 
could be likened but to a resurrection from the 
dead. The awakening interest taken by the rul- 
ing classes, the welcome given to Europeans, the 
increase of the sales of the various religious pub- 
lications, the interest taken in modern ideas and 
inventions, all prove this. It must be evident to 
every one that a new era of immense significance 
is dawning for China. 

Dr. Duncan then took up the work in each 
one of the stations, and described what had been 
accomplished and what was yet to be attempted. 
Dr. Duncan concluded by presenting a number 
of suggestions as to the policy of the future. 
He spoke strongly in favor of extension of the 
educational equipment of the Union in the for- 
eign fields, and, after touching this point, de- 
clared that the time is ripe to take decisive steps 
in the introduction of industrial pursuits among 
native Christians. 


The Rev. H. C. Mabie, D.D., of Boston, 
read the report of the Executive Committee 
of the Foreign Board. He emphasized the 
blessings which had followed the clearance 
of the debt which had embarrassed the 
Union, but said that the receipts had been so 
curtailed that there was still serious deficiency. 
The report of the Treasurer showed that up 
to April | the debt was a little over $68,000. 


The Death of Dr. Duryea 

Many readers, both East and West, will 
receive with grief the news of the death of 
the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., until 
recently pastor of the First Reformed Church 
in Brooklyn. He died in Boston, where he 
had gone for the benefit of his health. A 
few years ago Dr. Duryea was one of the 
most prominent men in the ministry of the 
United States. He was an exegetical and 
philosophical scholar of rare ability and ac- 
quirements. He began his ministry in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and then founded 
the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Brooklyn. Later he became pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church in Boston. 
From Boston he went to Omaha, where he 
performed a work of singular helpfulness. 
While there his health gave way, and he 
returned to the East. It is said that if he 
had lived he would have been appointed 
Professor of New Testament in Rutgers 


College, New Brunswick. At one time it 
was supposed that Dr. Duryea would be the 
successor of Dr. Charles Hodge at Prince- 
ton, but his growing liberalism in theology 
made that an impossibility, if, indeed, it had 
been probable. He was aman of singular 
integrity and manliness, who might in his 
later years have realized all the promise of 
his earlier life if he had consented to be less 
scholarly. But he believed that the people 
should have the best that it was possible for 
the ministry to give, and sometimes, perhaps, 
gave them stronger meat than they were 
able to digest. We hope that his literary 
executor, if he has one, will be able to edit 
and give to the Church the elaborate anno- 
tation on the Bible which we believe he has 
left, and which would be a valuable addition 
to the exegetical wealth of the Church. 


Resignation of Dr. Sunderland 

After a pastorate covering a period of 
forty-five years, the Rev. Byron Sunderland, 
D.D., has been retired, as pastor emeritus, 
by the First Presbyterian Church of Wash- 
ington. After spending ten years as pastor 
of churches at Batavia and Syracuse, N. Y., 
Dr. Sunderland became pastor of the First 
Church of Washington, April, 1853. During 
the Civil War his pastorate was interrupted 
for eighteen months, during which time he 
served the American Chapel at Paris. With 
that single exception Dr. Sunderland's ser- 
vice has been continuous. The church has 
long occupied a prominent place among the 
churches of the denomination, and enjoys a 
National :eputation. Under the ministry of 
Dr. Sunderland it has numbered among its 
members and regular attendants Presidents 
Polk, Pierce, and Cleveland, and many of 
the prominent families that have at one time 
and another been identified with the life of 
the Capital City. When President Cleveland 
was to be married, Dr. Sunderland was 
honored with the invitation to perform the 
ceremony. Dr. Sunderland has always been 
active in the affairs of his denomination, and 
on several occasions has represented the 
Washington Presbytery at the meetings of 
General Assembly. He has, during his long 
residence in Washington, been a_public- 
spirited citizen, and%s now a director of the 
Columbia Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
and the American Colonization Society, and 
a Visitor to the Government Hospital for the 
Insane. For several years he acted as Chap- 
lain of the United States Senate. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
toanswer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming wild, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


1. Can you tell me why the Reference Bible 
published by the American Baptist Society in 
1859 was suppressed ? 2. Can you help me also 
to find the poem the first verse of which is ‘‘ My 
God and King, how infinite thou art”? It is 
said to be by Bonar, but in such editions of his 
work as I have seen I cannot find it. 

: R. K. B. 


1. The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety (Philadelphia) has kindly given us the 
following facts: 

There was no suppression of the book, because 
there was no book. The Bible Union about that 
time published a version of the New Testament, 
which has been subsequently revised by us and is 
now published. We are also securing a revision 
of the Old Testament, and expect in due course 
of time to bring out an edition of the entire Bible 
translated by Baptist scholars. The editors of 
the New Testament we publish were Drs. Broad- 
us, Hovey, and Weston. The revisers of the 
Old Testament are Drs. Harper, Sampey, ‘Taylor, 
and Price. 


2. Referred to our readers. 


1. I wish to get as quickly as possible ability 
to read French and German scientific (theologi 
cal) books to qualify for a degree. I know the 
elements of grammar. Could you recommend 
any word-books for these languages like that of 
President Harper for the Hebrew language ? 
2. [have heard a book called “ The Shortest Road 
to German,” by Roehrig, highly recommended. 
Can you say where it is published ? 

J. G. M. 


1. We cannot. Word-lists are not as need- 
ful in modern languages as in Hebrew. The 
main thing is to master the idioms by prac- 
tice in the exercises given in the grammars, 
and to acquire an elementary vocabulary from 
areader. Joynes’s “ Minimum French Gram- 
mar and Reader” (second edition), Thomas's 
“ Practical German Grammar,” Part I., and 
“ Harris’s German Reader” are to be recom- 
mended for this, (Holt, New York.) 2. We 
cannot. 


Would you teach children the story of Noah 
and the flood as actual history, or as an ancient 
legend ? A FATHER. 

The primeval legends of many widely 
separated nations, and what we know of 
geological changes after man appeared on 
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the globe, warrant belief in a flood, perhaps 
several, if not of the Genesis story as it 
stands. We should say, tell them that there 
was certainly a dreadful flood, in which many 
perished, and that long afterwards, when the 
story of it was written, men told how it hap- - 
pened as well as they could. 


May | add a few titles to the list of modern 
French theological books you give in a late issue ? 
Sabatier, “‘ L.’Apdétre Paul ” and “ Esquisse d’une 
Philosophie de la Religion.” Menegoz, “La 
Theologie de l’Epitre aux Hebreux.” Bovon, 
“* Theologie du Noveau Testament ” and “ Dog- 
matique Chrétienne.” Many of the works of 
Renan are highly useful and beautifully written. 


Those we mentioned April 30 have not, so 
far as we know, been translated, as several of 
the above mentioned have been. 


Kindly tell me something of the condition of 
the Mohammedan women, or suggest some book 
that will be useful to me on this subject. 

M. 


Our well-known veteran missionary, Dr. 
H. H. Jessup, of Syria, has two books which 
can be strongly recommended: “ Women of 
the Arabs” (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York), 
and “ The Mohammedan Missionary Prob- 
lem” (Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Philadelphia). 


Having been much interested in the several 
notices in recent numbers of The Outlook of the 
forthcoming American edition of the Revised 
Version, I would like to inquire who are editing 
and who will publish the same. F. S. B. 


Its editors are the surviving members of the 
American Committee who co-operated with 
the British Revisers. It will be published by 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. 


“Indianapolis " asks who the author was of 
the poem beginning 
“ John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 
God in his wisdom created them all.” 


The author was Miss Lizzie Doten. It was pub- 
lished in “ Poems of Progress ” in (I think) 1873, 
by William White & Co., “ Banner of Light” 
office, 158 Washington Street, Boston. 

L. 


The lines beginning “See truth, love, and 
mercy in triumph descending,” constitute the 
concluding stanza of “The Hermit,” by James 
Beattie (1735-1803). The poem may be found 
in Bryant’s “ Poetry and Song,” or in Dana’s 
Household Book of Poetry.” W. G. T, 
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For the Little People 


% 
Springtime 
By Sydney Dayre 
A Mouse, a Cricket, and Bumblebee 
Started out in the sweet spring weather. 
“ Let us all agree,” 
Said the Bumblebee, 
“ To build us a house and live together.” 
“1’m willing to try,” 
Said the Cricket spry. 
Said dear little Mousie, “ So am I.” 


“ Under the porch, away down low,” 
The Cricket chirruped in rare delight, 
“ Is the place, I know, 
For us all to go; 
There’s not the tiniest ray of light! 
We'll hide away 
From the dazzling day 
And chirrup and buzz and squeak all night.” 
Said the Mouse: “O dear, 
I fear, I fear 
Such a place would be so dark and drear !” 


“ Away, ’way up in the elm-tree high,” 
Said the Bumblebee, “is a cozy nook, 
In the early light 
Of the morning bright 
A royal place. Let us go and look.” 
Said the Cricket: “ Why, 
As I cannot fly, : 
I never could think of going so high.” 


Said Mistress Mouse: “ The finest spot 
Is out in the field of growing wheat. 
We'll build a dot 
Of a nest—why not ?— 
Convenient, cozy and snug and sweet.” 
Said the Bumblebee: 
“ Dear me, dear me! 
Such a house would never do for three.” 


Well, Mistress Mouse 
Built a wee, wee house 
And cuddled under the sun-warmed hay. 
The Bumblebee 
From his hole in the tree 
Buzzed and hummed through the sunny day. 
While the Cricket stole 
To the darkest hole 
And chirruped till morning’s earliest ray. 
And though they never could live together, 
All rejoiced in the sweet spring weather, 


Our Summer Boarders 
By Emily Huntington Miller 

They were only table boarders, for they 
had a very snug house of their own; and they 
must have provided their own meals before 
we took the cottage, though it was very plain 
they had been in the habit of running in and 
out of our premises, and making themselves 
quite at home on the veranda. When Norah 
swept out the great drifts of dead leaves that 
had gathered in the corners, she found heaps 
of acorn and nut shells, that seemed to have 
tumbled down from the beams overhead, and 
she said: 

“Sure, there’s rats in this house, and | 
can’t abide rats.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Joy, “it’s squirrels. They're 
as tame as anything. They sit upon the 
beam and eat nuts, and they come right into 
the kitchen and get things. We put apple- 
cores in the wood-box for them.” 

“Indeed, thin, it’s not mesilf will have 
wild bastes comin’ in me kitchen,” said Norah, 
decidedly. 

But a few days afterwards, when Norah 
was washing dishes, she looked up to see a 
pretty striped squirrel sitting in the doorway 
and watching her with his keen eyes as if 
he were saying, “This is a new animal; | 
wonder if she is friendly.” 

Norah held her breath for pure astonish- 
ment, and in a twinkle Mr. Chipmunk was 
in the wood-box hunting for provisions. 
From that time he seemed to have no fear. 
He ran in and out at pleasure, helping him- 
self to nuts, apple-cores, bits of sweet potato, 
and sampling a variety of things that must 
have been quite new in a squirrel’s bill of 
fare. Norah grew really fond of him, and 
always spoke to him as “ Paddy, ye thafe,” 
which was meant as a term of endearment. 
But one day the mistress, swinging in her 
hammock, heard Norah's voice in angry pro- 
test, and sat up to listen. 

“ Sure, ma’am, will ye see what the thafe 
of a baste was after doin’? Didn’t I lave 
me pie coolin’ on the table, as illegant a 
lemon pie as ever was baked, with frostin’ as 
thick as me hand, and will ye look at it now 
with the holes the meddlesome baste has 
scooped in it with his dirty paws !” 
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‘Where is he?”’ asked the mistress, trying 
not to laugh at Norah’s anger. 

“Sure and he’s up yonder on the beam, 
lickin’ his paws and grinnin’ at me.” 

It was the funniest sight. The soft frost- 
ing was plastered on his whiskers, and he 
sat solemnly licking his little paws, as if he 
had grabbed a last handful before flying. 

‘“ Never mind, Norah,” said the mistress. 
“we can get along without dessert; you 
know it is only the boys who eat lemon pie.” 

“*Deed, then,” said Norah, “Ill not be 
wastin’ the pie; I'll fill up the holes, and it'll 
be good as new; sure he’s just as clane as 
anybody, the rogue !” 

Then there were the field-mice, beautiful 
little creatures, with great soft eyes and fur 
like velvet, drab on the back and snow-white 
underneath. Nobody could ever find where 
they slipped in, but no vigilance could keep 
them out. They did not gnaw wood; they 
touched nothing but grains, but every night 
when the house was still they took possession. 
They would make in a single night a nest in 
the folds where a curtain was looped up. In 
a single night they brought minute shreds 
and ravelings from a roll of woolen stuff in 
an upstairs closet, down the stairs, into the 
kitchen, to the top of a barrel filter through 
a knot-hole in the cover, constructed a nest 
on the damp gravel, and furnished it with 
five tiny baby mice, over which the little 
mother cuddled without the least attempt to 
run away when the cover wasremoved. Two 
guests declared one morning that they believed 
there had been a mouse in the bed during the 
night; and when the coverings were removed, 
the greater part of a pound of rice was found 
stowed away in the foot, transferred to this 
snug hollow from a box of camping supplies. 

The pretty flying squirrels now came in- 
side. They were quite contented with their 
deep, dry tunnel under the eaves, behind the 
joinings of the porch. They seemed to frolic 
all night long. We often saw them in the 
evening come sailing down upon the roof 
from the oak-tree close by, and heard them 
at night thump down and rush after each 
other in a way that often startled strangers. 

The blue jays patronized our larder, coming 
regularly every morning to the tin pan where 
scraps were put for the amiable old dog. 
They sat in the tree and screamed until he 
often walked away in dignified rashion while 
they pounced upon the feast. 1 have seen a 
circle of newly fledged jays sitting like chick- 
ens around the edge of the pan. The indigo- 
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bird, the oriole, the scarlet tanager, thrushes, 
robins, kingfishers, warblers, woodpeckers, 
a great, beautiful, fascinating family of 
winged creatures, built and sung and filled 
our woods with delight, for all were welcomed 
and guarded and fed and loved as neighbors. 


The Old Fort 

In a fort out in North Dakota there is a 
school. The soldiers moved out, and the 
teachers and pupils moved in. Now there 
are more pupils in the school than the Gov- 
ernment intended should be init. The pupils 
are Indians from seven to twenty years of 
age. This school differs from the schools 
you know. One half the day the pupils use 
books, slates, and pencils, pens, ink, and paper. 
The other half of the day they use tools, 
work on the school farm, and are drilled. 
They are being taught several trades. The 
girls are taught housework of all kinds and 
the lighter forms of farming and dairy work. 
The pupils love music, and have a band 
and a glee club. All out-of-door sports are 
popular, 2s you would expect. 

The pupils who attend this school come 
because they want tocome; they are not com- 
pelled to come. Perhaps this is the reason 
why the teachers have so little trouble with 
inattention, and why the records are so good. 


A Baby in Cuba 

All the little people who read The Outlook 
know there is a war between Spain and the 
United States. When the war was declared. 
there was visiting in this country a Spanish 
officer. He found he could not get back to 
Cuba because it was blockaded. He went 
aboard a small fishing schooner, hoping to 
reach his home on her, but she was captured 
by one of our vessels, and this officer was a 
prisoner of war. He told our commander 
that he was trying to get back to Cuba to see 
his little baby, who had just been born. No 
doubt our commander had babies of his own. 
He listened to this officer's story. The next 
day a small boat under a flag of truce landed 
this young officer on the shore of Cuba. 

Two countries at war, and a little baby can 
silence guns, raise a blockade, and make two 
officers of the opposing armies friends. 

From 1845 to 1867 all of Queen Vic- 
toria’s children had as nurse Mrs. Mary Ann 
Thurston. Mrs. Thurston died not long since, 
and over her grave a monument designed by 
Princess Louise has just been placed. 
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Women and School Affairs 

There was held last week in New York a 
conference of several educational bodies 
from large Eastern cities, as well as of the 
organizations in the immediate vicinity of 
New York, under the auspices of the Public 
Education Association of this city. Reports 
were made by school visiting committees 
from six cities, and these reports were a 
revelation, and must bea revelation wherever 
their contents are made known. For in- 
stance, it appeared that the Boston Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, and 
the Women’s Education Association of Bos- 
ton, who have recently united in a common 
effort to study the conditions of the public 
schools in Boston, found sanitary conditions 
that were so bad as to be almost incredible; 
that school buildings had not been scrubbed 
in years; that school buildings were with- 
out fire-escapes, without ventilating system. 
The expert who worked under these volunteer 
organizations found school-rooms in which 
there was less than one-fifth of the cubic 
feet of air-space per child required by law. 
The result of these investigations was the 
uniting of all the organizations in Boston 
interested in civic affairs to secure the pas- 
sage of a bill looking to the reconstruction 
of the administration of school affairs ; this 
bill, as has already been reported in The 
Outlook, did not pass the Legislature, but 
will be brought up at the next session. 
It doubtless will then receive the public 
attention which it deserves, and Boston will 
be able to place herself in the front ranks of 
the cities having the best educational system 
and the best sanitary school system in the 
country. What was discovered in Boston 
are not isolated facts, but conditions common 
to every city but one making a report. We 
have referred before in these columns to the 
work of the Public Education Association of 
Buffalo, and what has been done through its 
efforts. The New York Legislature passed 
a bill authorizing the issuing of bonds to the 
amount of $500,000, to be used in erecting 
and equipping new school buildings in Buf- 
falo, the result of educated, active public 
sentiment. 

One of the most interesting reports sub- 
mitted was that of the Portfolio Commit 
tee of the Public Education Association of 


New York. The object of this committee 
is to circulate, through several schools of the 
city, portfolios containing the best reprints 
of works of art, ancient and modern, cut 
from magazines and mounted on cards. 
Not the least interesting of the facts con- 
tained in this report is that fifty-three dol- 
lars has paid for the completion of over 
three thousand portfolios placed in the 
different schools of the city. This com- 
mittee should receive all possible help in its 
effort to secure specimens in natural history 
for circulation in the schools: such as acorns, 
twigs, birds’ nests, cocoons, milkweed pods, 
lichens, dried moss, everything that would 
bring outdoor life to the city children who. 
never see a flower, nor a tree, nor a bird's 
nest. All such specimens sent to the Natural 
Science Department of the Normal College 
in New York will be properly classified, 
mounted, and cared for, and circulated by the 
Portfolio Committee of the Public Education 
Association in the public schools of the city. 

There can be but one opinion in regard 
to this conference, and that is, that the active 
sympathy of intelligent women with school 
work must bridge the chasm that separates 
the home and the school, that has separated 
the two bodies of women exercising the great- 
est influence over the lives of little children, 
and bring them into a cordial relation, or at 
least into a perception of the inherent honesty 
and integrity of purpose of mothers and teach- 
ers to secure the best good for the children in 
our public schools. It is singular that mothers 
have not realized their duties toward their 
children and followed them to the school. 
It is incomprehensible, but true, that a mother 
who would die for her child will permit that 
child to go for years to a school building 
where there is no fire-escape, where the sani- 
tary conditions are such as threaten the life 
of the child every moment spent in the build- 
ing, where it may be under the influences 
of a woman—fortunately but rarely—whose 
personality is such as must be a detriment 
to the child’s best good. More than that, it 
is appalling that the women who do not send 
their children to the public schools are quite 
as culpable, for these can command leisure. 
It is too true that many of the private schools 
have every single defect that can be found in 
the worst of the public schools. Improper 
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ventilation, improper method of heating, lack 
of light, overcrowding, ill-adapted furniture, 
every defect that militates against the health 
and morals of a child in a public school, can 
be found in even the expensive schools of this 
country. 

Probably nothing is a greater proof of 
woman’s apathy as to her duty to the public 
schools than the attitude of the women in 
those localities where school suffrage is given 
to women. It is a well-known fact that less 
than two and a half per cent. of the women of 
Connecticut who have the right to vote in 
school elections have used this means of pro- 
tecting the life and the rights of their children, 


What is the school but the annex of the 


home? How can the schools be what 
they should be if the woman who trusts 
her dearest treasure to them for five hours 
a day cares so little about their condition 
as to not even exercise the secondary priv- 
ilege conferred by law?—for her primary 
privilege is to be in sympathy, and a co- 
worker, with the teacher in securing the best 
good for her child. Such organizations as 
the Public Education Association should 
prove to woman most conclusively the value 
of her influence in school affairs. New York 
had been dominated for years by a pernicious 
system known in New York as the trustee sys- 
tem, in other communities as the local commit- 
tee system. This was a remnant of antiquity; 


it was an inheritance from the day when the . 
village was the political unit, a community of | 


friends. The Public Education Association, 
in active affiliation with the voters of the 
city, succeeded in having a law passed which 
abolished this abomination in educational 
affairs. The sentiment the Association cre- 
ated by its activities not only succeeded in 
abolishing the trustee system, but in putting 
on the Board of Education men of intelligence 
who went upon it at personal sacrifice and 
without any hope of using it as a step to politi- 
cal advancement. The changes that have 
succeeded in the public school system of New 
York give an answer to the critics who believe 
Everywhere 
that women have entered actively into the in- 
vestigation and support of the best interests 
of education in the community, advancement 
has followed immediately. This is the only 
argument necessary to advance in faver of 
the active sympathy of women with school 
affairs. In investigating, supporting educa- 
tional courses of lectures, decorating school- 
rooms, knowing the school-room and its en- 
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vironment, its dominating influence, a true 
mother is doing her duty. She is being a 
mother twenty-four hours of the day, not 
nineteen. She believes that life is more than 
meat, and the body than raiment. She knows 
the whole of her child’s life, because she 
knows its class-room, teacher, companions. | 


Half-Day Session Reports 


In many of our cities half-day sessions have 
been established in the public schools in 
order to give opportunities for education to 
children who would otherwise have no oppor- 
tunities. These half-day sessions have always 
been deplored. It is, therefore, with a good 
deal of interest that reference is now made 
to reports on the half-day sessions which were 
established in Philadelphia many years ago. 
In spite of those who believed that nothing 
would be gained by the children who attended 
school but half a day, the reports now being 
consulted, when it is necessary again to estab- 
lish half-day sessions in Philadelphia, state 
that the children attending half-day sessions 
in the public schools at that time made as 
good records in progress as those who at- 
tended whole-day sessions; that there was a 
freshness and vigor in the children’s applica- 
tion to study entirely unknown in the school- 
rooms where the children were attending full 
sessions ; that the children, because fresher, 
gave better attention to their studies, and 
required less discipline; and that, in the half- 
day classes, there was far less occasion for 
corporal punishment, which was instituted 
and maintained at that time in Philadelphia. 


The Unity of Effort 


Among the benefits of consolidation that 
have come to New York is that which brings 
the various philanthropic and charitable or- 
ganizations in each of the boroughs into 
closer touch. Where the work has been 
duplicated, common sense will at no distant 
date lead to the duplicated work in the differ. 
ent boroughs becoming the branches of a 
central organization. The Borough of Rich- 
mond has established a Bureau of Associated 
Philanthropy. This is an organization the 
purpose of which is to help the poor to help 
themselves, and to do this under the direction 
of trained people—people not only trained in 
head but in heart—and thereby minimize the 
tremendous evils that come from the duplica- 
tion of effort. 
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Concerning a Number of Things 


We have so many good things to tell about this week that we scarcely know which of them to 
leave out and which to put in, for we can’t mention all of them. 
It’s a time full of good things ;—the season and the weather and the conditions are exactly 


right for bargains, and we are getting them right and left. 


With one reason and another, manu- 


facturers and wholesalers are coming to us every day, with goods in their hands, anxiety in their 


eyes, and generosity in their hearts. 
Therefore such offers as these. 


price right. 


Black Silk Grenadines 


We have never known these beauti- 
ful goods to be so high in favor as this 
season. But here is a fine assortment, 
in advance of the wearing time, offered 
at less than the makers’ cost. Para- 
doxical—but what do you care for whys 
when the fact is as it is? 

At $1.25, from $1.75—A\ll-silk figured 

Grenadine. 

At $1.50, from $2.50—All-silk figured 

gauze Grenadine. 

At $1.8, from $2—All-silk embroid- 

ered polka dot gauze Grenadine. 

At $1.75, from $2.50—All-silk embroid- 

ered spiral stripe gauze Grenadine. 

At $2, from $2.50—All-silk figured 

gauze Grenadine. 

At $2, from $2.50—All-silk embroid- 

ered figured spiral stripe Grenadine. 

At $2.25, from $3—All-silk embroid- 

ered polka dot gauze Grenadine. 

At $2.50, from $3—Allsilk embroid- 

ered figured gauze Grenadine. 

At $2.75, from $4—Beaded brocade 

all-silk Grenadine. 


Pineapple Gauzes 


When France first sent us these 
pretty fabrics, they cost you $1 a yard. 
Then the thrifty Scotch weavers took 
hold of it, and the price promptly 
dropped to fifty and sixty cents. You 
may have this lot, of fifty patterns, at 
forty-five cents a yard. Silky looking 
goods, made from hand-twisted cotton, 
and in exclusive and exquisite patterns. 


Certain Cotton Stuffs 


We can’t tell you as to their beauty, 
tor there isn’t room, and the samples 
will talk more eloquently than we can. 
But we do want to tell you of their 
cheapness, thus: 

At 6'4c., the 9c. quality—Good dress 

Ginghams, in about 35 styles. 

At 5c., the 12%c. quality—Printed 

cotton Grenadines. 

At 7c., the 12%c. quality—Printed 

Spiral Lawns. 

At 7c., the 12%c. quality—Printed 

fine Lawns. 

At 10c., the 15c. quality—Printed and 

self-colored figured Swisses. 

At 10c., the l6c. quality—Self-colored 

striped Piques. 

At 10c., the l6c. quality—Printed Ba- 

tiste. 

At 15c., the 25c. quality— Printed Irish 

Dimities. 
At I7c., the 25c. quality—Fine printed 
Organdies. 


Summer Silks 


These are evening silks for summer 
wear—the kinds that instantly make 
you think of hotel piazzas and moon- 
light nights, and everything that is 
summery and dressy in combination. 
You may have two gowns for one price, 
for the silks are at Aal/ prices. There’s 
no fault with them, as samples will 
show you: 

Daintily figured taffetas, Indias, and 
high-class foulards, in pink and white, 
lilac and white, salmon, gold and white 


They need our outlet, and they get it,—if they make the 


and Nile green, formerly $1.50, $2, and 
$3 a yard, now $1; formerly $1 and 
$1.25 a yard, 75c. and 85c. 

Rich Flounce Indias, formerly $2.50 
a yard, now $l a yard. Six yards is 
enough for a dress. 


India Silk Muslins 
New Prices 


These pretty goods combine the ad- 
vantages and characteristics of both 
Foulards and Muslins. They have the 
silky sheen of one, with the lightness 
and coolness of the other. 

We make a cut on the price of some 
thousand yards. Until now the figure 
has been SOc. a yard. Now it is 


35c. a yard 


There’s a big assortment and achoice 
one. 


Some Woolen Bargains 


Fancy Mixed Cheviots that were 
37 are 25c. 

Figured Vigoureux that were SOc. are 
now 

Two-toned Granite Cheviots that 
were $1 are SOc. 

Two-toned Wool Grenadines that 
were 75c. are SOc. 

All-wool Etamines that were 75c. are 
50c. 

Two-toned Sharkskin Cheviots that 
were 75c. are SOc. 

Fancy Bourette Cheviots that were 
75c. are SOc. 

Fancy Mixed Bourette Cheviots that 
were 75c. are SOc, 
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